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The first day of spring — by the calendar — brought an 
official, up-to-date outline of the “Bases of the Foreign 
Policy of the United States” by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull. It contained 17 points, which we print here, slightly 
condensed for lack of space. 





* Our Fundamental National Interests 


In determining our foreign policy we must first see 
clearly what our true national interests are. 

At the present time the paramount aim of our foreign 
policy is to defeat our enemies as quickly as possible. 

Beyond victory our fundamental national interest is the 
assuring of economic and social well-being of our people. 


* International Cooperation 


Cooperation between nations in the spirit of good neigh- 
bors, founded on the principles of liberty, equality, justice, 
morality, and law, is the most effective method of safe- 
guarding and promoting the political, the economic, the 
social, and the cultural well-being, of all nations. 


ca International Organization Backed by Force 


A system of organized international cooperation for the 
maintenance of peace must be based upon the willingness 
of cooperating nations to use force, if necessary. There 
must be certainty that adequate means are available. , 


> 4 Political Differences 


Political differences which present a threat to the peace 
ot the world should be submitted for the remedies of dis- 
cussion, negotiation, conciliation, and good offices. 

Hr International Court of Justice 


Disputes of a legal character which present a threat. to 
the peace of the world should be adjudicated by an inter- 
national court of justice whose decisions would be based 
upon application of principles of law. 


* Reduction of Arms 


International cooperative action must include eventual 
adjustment of national armaments in such a manner that 
the burden of armaments may be reduced to a minimum. 


- Moscow Four-Nation Declaration 


Through this declaration, the Soviet Union, Great Britain, 
the United States, and China have laid the foundation tor 
cooperative effort in the postwar world toward enabling 
all peace-loving nations, large and small, to enjoy expanded 
opportunities and facilities for progress. 


* Spheres of Influence ond Alliances 


As the provisions of the Four-Nation Declaration are 
carried into effect, there will no longer be need for spheres 
of influence, for balances of power, or any other of the 
special arrangements through which, in the unhappy past, 
nations strove to safeguard their security. 


oe Surveillance Over Aggressor Nations 


In the process of re-establishing international order, the 
United States must exercise surveillance over aggressor 
nations. How long such surveillance will need to continue 
must depend-upon the rapidity with which the peoples of 
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Germany, Japan, Italy, and their satellites give convincing 


proof that they have repudiated the monstrous philosophy 


of superior race and conquest by force. - 


International Trade Barriers yy 


Excessive trade barriers of the many different kinds must 
be reduced, and practices which impose injuries on others 
and divert trade from its natural course must be avoided. 


International Finance * 


Equally plain is the need for making ational currencies 
freely exchangeable at stable rates of exchange; for a sys- 
tem of financial relations so devised that materials can be 
produced and ways may be found of moving them where 
there are markets created by human need; for machinery 
through which capital may move on equitable terms from 
financially stronger to financially weaker countries. 


Atlantic Charter: Reciprocal Obligations * 


The pledge of the Atlantic Charter is of a system which 
will give every nation, large or small, a greater assurance 
of stable peace, greater opportunity for the realization of 
its aspirations to freedom, and greater facilities for material 
advancement, But that pledge implies an obligation for 


‘each nation to demonstrate its capacity for stable and pro- 


gressive government. 
Sovereign. Equality of Nations * 


Each sovereign nation, large or small, is in law the equal 
of every other nation. The principle of sovereign equality of 
all peace-loving states, irrespective of size and strength, 
as partners in a future system of general security will be 
the foundation stone upon which the futuse international 
organization will be constructed. 


Form of Government x. 


Each nation should be free to decide for itself the forms 
and details of it§ governmental organization — so long as it 
conducts its affairs in such » way as not to menace the 
neace and security of other nations. 


Non-intervention * 


All nations, large and small, which respect the rights of 
others, are entitled to freedom from outside interference 


in their internal affairs. 
Liberty yr 


There is no surer way for men and for nations to show 
themselves worthy of liberty than to fight for its preserva- 
tion, in any way that is open to them, against those who 
would destroy it for.all. All peoples, who have thus qualified 
themselves to assume and to discharge the responsibilities 
of liberty are entitled to its enjoyment. 


Dependent Peoples yr 


There rests upon the independent nations a responsibility 
in relation to dependent peoples who aspire to liberty. !t 
should be the duty of nations having political ties with 
such peoples to develop materially and educationally, to pre- 
pare themselves for the duties and responsibilities of sell- 
government, and to attain liberty. An excellent example o! 
what can be achieved is afforded im the record of our 
relationship with the Philippines. 
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LOST: Somewhere between Casablanca, 
Moscow, and Teheran, a U. S. Foreign 
Policy. When last seen was in good con- 
dition, dressed in a somewhat worn At- 
lantic Charter. Finder please return 
same to U. S. State Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ample reward. 


O ADVERTISEMENT of this kind 
has appeared anywhere. But there 
is a growing fear among a sizable sec- 
tion of the American public, many of 
our prominent news analysts, and not 
a few Congressmen that our foreign 
policy has been misplaced: somewhere 
in the shuffle. 

Others are beginning to feel that per- 
haps there never was such an animal 
as American diplomacy. As President 
Roosevelt remarked jestingly on March 
24, some people are going around ask- 
ing bellhops whether the United States 
has a foreign policy. 

Be that as it may, there is no deny- 
ing the fact that there is general con- 
cern about the state of our foreign rela- 
tions, about their vagueness and inde- 
cisiveness. It is voiced not only by op- 
ponents of the Administration but also 
by many of its supporters. Attacks have 
been heaped on the State Department 
from the right, left and center. 


Friend and Foe Criticize 


In an address at Racine, Wisconsin, 
last month, Candidate Wendell L. Will- 
kie asserted that the failure of the Ad- 
ministration to adopt an aggressive for- 
eign policy of supporting democratic 
forces throughout the world has weak- 
ened our own unity and aided the ene- 
mies of democracy within America. “It 
is simply preposterous,” he stated, “for 
us to believe that over any substantial 
period of time we can have a demo- 
cratic system in our own country and 
ignore the existence or aspirations of 


WHAT IS U. S. FOREIGN POLICY? 


Critics of State Department Demand “Deeds, 
Not Words” in Attaining Unity with Allies and 
Forwarding Professed Democratic Aims 


democracy elsewhere. .. . Whenever we 
recognize the enemies of democracy 
elsewhere, we help the enemies of de- 
mocracy in our own country.” 

The pro-New Deal New Republic 
warned in an editorial recently that 
“The absence of a militantly democratic 
American foreign policy toward Europe 
could only mean that the Russians will 
win the chief allegiance of the western 
European countries.” Arthur Krock, 
Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times and longtime admirer of 
Secretary Hull, also expressed his ap- 
prehensions about “the fog that marks 
our policy and has produced diplo- 
matic inaction.” He cautioned that 
“Soviet Russia will dominate the post- 
war structure . . . that domination ex- 
ists superficially already.” 

Both Anne O’Hare® McCormick, for- 
eign affairs commentator, and Hanson 
W. Baldwin, military expert of the New 
York Times, called attention to the de- 
terioration of inter-Allied relations since 
Teheran. Baldwin cited, in this connec- 
tion, Russia’s insistence on “multilateral 
settlements of problems in Western 
Europe but unilateral settlement — her 
own — of affairs in Eastern Europe.” 


Wide World 


Cordell Hull 


In a similar vein, William Philip 
Simms of the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers deplored the mounting evidence 
of Russian dominance and our own “ob- 
scure and undecipherable” policy. And 
Walter Lippmann in his syndicated col- 
umn on March 23, 1944, pointed out 
that “This nation can not hope to shape 
the world according to the ideas of its 
foreign policy by saying that if the 
world does not believe and conform, 
the United States is not going to have 
any more foreign policy.” 


Charges of Appeasement 


Generally, most of the criticism lev- 
elled at the State Department accused 
it of a supposed tendency to appease 
fascist elements abroad. It was charged 
with a “soft” attitude toward pro-Axis 
neutrals, an unwillingness to recognize 
and support democratic forces in the 
liberated territories, while, on the other 
hand, openly cooperating with former 
Nazi collaborationists. 

Specifically, the charges dealt with 
our failure to recognize the French Na- 
tional Committee of Liberation (see 
March 13-18 issue), our support of 
King Victor Emmanuel and Badoglio’s 
semi-fascist regime as opposed to the 
Italian democratic movement (Feb. 21- 
26 issue), our continued friendship with 
the pro-Nazi governments of Spain 
(Apr. 10-15 issue) and Argentina (Feb. 
21-26 issue). There was. also consid- 
erable alarm about our neglect to take 
a leading role in defining the shape of 
postwar Europe and letting Russia steal 
the show. 

Some observers felt that the Soviet 
Union was breaking away from the 
principles expressed at Moscow and 


“Teheran, and was playing a lone game. 


They cited her intentions to absorb the 
Baltic States and parts of Poland and 
Rumania, the recent recognition of the 
Badoglio regime without prior consul- 
tation with Washington or London, her 
pact with Czechoslovakia, her inde- 


‘ pendent attitude toward a defeated Ger- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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CAN AMERICA HAVE PEACE? 


A Pictorial Survey of U. S. Foreign Policy by Walter Lippmann 


With our foreign policy the subject of sharp de- 
bate by 135,000,000 Americans, few have made 
a greater contribution to this challenging problem 
than Walter Lippmann. The distinguished journalist 
and author published last year an eloquent little 
book, U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic. 

“We must face the fact,” says Mr. Lippmann, 
“that for nearly fifty years the nation has not had a 
settled and generally accepted foreign policy .. . 

“The thesis of this book is that a foreign policy 
consists in bringing into balance . . . the nation’s 
commitments and the nation’s power. .. . I mean 
by a ‘foreign commitment’ an obligation outside the 


continental limits of the United States which may 
have to be met by waging war. I mean by ‘power’ the 
force which is necessary to prevent such a war or 
to win it if it cannot be prevented.” 


The pictorial digest of Mr. Lippmann’s theme reproduced 
below is condensed from a longer treatment. published in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. The’ drawings are by Joel King. 

Reprinted by special permission of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Copyright, 1943, by the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. 

Based on U. S. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic, 
an Atlantic Monthly Press Book, published by Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. Copyright, 1943, by Walter Lipp- 
mann. 


] Our young republic — small, alone 
® among great powers — feared at- 
tacks on U. S. independence. President 
Monroe consulted Madison and Jeffer- 
son, in 1823 made our first big com- 
mitment. His Monrde Doctrine warned 
foreign powers to stay out of New World. 


4.-5. 


This bold commitment was made 

¢ only after assurance that Britain 
would support U. S. Thus, with the 
great British navy ever present to warn 
intruders, America’s proclamation went 
unchallenged. “Unfortunately . . . the 
understanding . . . was never avowed.” 


Like a growing urchin, the United States stretched upward, broadened 
out, as-the original area was increased by purchase, wars, diplomacy. 


From France we bought the vast Louisiana Territory; Spain ceded all her lands 
east of the Mississippi; Texas joined the Union; with Britain we settled the Oregon- 
Canada line. After the Mexican War and Gadsden Purchase, our southwest boun- 
daries were established; and after the Civil War United States emerged full-size — 
“one nation, indivisible” —with its present continental boundaries. 


3 But the understanding was there, 
¢ and weighing beside the slim U. S. 
armed force was big British sea power. 
Other nations combined could not out- 
balance them. Yet since this alliance 
was “informal,” we forgot our prudence 
and took great risks in later years. 


6 When Commodore Perry steamed 
¢ into Yedo Bay in 1854 — thereby 
lifting the lid off Japan —it marked 
the first emergence of the U. S. as any 
but a North American power. He came 
out with the treaty ending Japan’s cen- 
turies of isolation from other nations. 
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7 Bigger stretehed the U. S. A. with 
¢ the purchase of Alaska from Rus- 
sia in 1867. Now we must protect this 
vast territory, far north in thé Pacific 
and nearer to Asia than to U. S. But our 
small fleet was inadequate for this task. 
In 1898 we annexed Hawaii too. 


10 Meanwhile, 3000 miles to the 
¢ east, the overgrown German War 
Lord turned Europe into a battleground 
for World War I. France, England, Rus- 
sia tried to meet the attack. But com- 
fortable Americans called it “Europe’s 
war.” Why should we become involved? 


13 The next step was _ inevitable. 

* Should England sink under the 
German heel, his sword would be close 
to our throat line. Uncle Sam joined 
Britain and France. Germany went 
down. The Allies won the war. What 
should be done now abqut the peace? 


8. States take over the Philippines, 
ceded at the end of the war with Spain. 
U. S. A. thereby became a Pacific 
power with property in Japan’s front 
yard. The Philippines, 5000 miles west 
of Hawaii, are 1700 miles from Tokyo. 


] T instead of preparing for war, 
e U.S. grew rich. Factories boomed 
with foreign orders. The scales of true 
foreign policy were forgotten. Because 
this lesson was unlearned, U. S. went to 
war in April, 1917, “for reasons never 
willingly or accurately, avowed.” 


1 4 President Wilson thought he had 

e the very thing the world needed 
—a new ‘plan called the League of 
Nations. This League, he said, would 
bring world peace. But though millions 
respected Wilson’s ideals, Uncle Sam 
stalled. How did he know it would work? 


The Japanese watched the United 


Theodore Roosevelt — well aware 

e that U. S. now had vast reponsi- 
bilities in two oceans — convinced the 
country that a canal across the Isthmus 
of Panama was vital to our safety. He 
dug into the job with characteristic 
vigor. The Canal was opened in 1914. 


S , ~ ie 


Pee: 
12 In the Pacific, meanwhile, much 

¢ was happening. To Japan, then 
our ally, were mandated the former 
German islands which (as U. S. failed 
to note) nearly encircled the Philip- 
pines. Failure to balance power and 
commitments crippled U. S. policy. 


] 5 Uncle Sam refused to play ball. 
e Through misunderstanding, the 
nation turned against the Treaty. “Mr. 
Wilson failed,” says Mr. Lippmann, 
“because in leading the nation to war 
he failed to give the compelling reason” 
—our national interests needed security. 





16 Then came the period of paci- 
® fism. The “Disarmament Insur- 
ance Policy” seemed just the ticket. It 
was symbolized by an umbrella, guar- 
anteed to last till the first rainy day. 
We held naval disarmament confer- 
ences, and passed neutrality laws. 


19 Uncle Sam burst into song — 
¢ confident that a continent with 
an ocean on either side could not be 
attacked. But soon he had to duck. The 
Fascist gangsters were fast on the trig- 
ger—in Ethiopia, Spain, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and France. 


22 Every American is confident that 
e — with Britain, Russia, China, 
Free France, other United Nations — 
we will win. We know “that this war 
will mean the conclusive defeat of both 
Germany and Japan.” But defeat of our 
foes is not enough. Can we have peace? 


Nees Sa : 
17 japan, emboldened, walked off 
¢ with Manchuria in 1931. Secre- 
tary Stimson protested, but the powers 
in the League would not support him. 
“The pacifist ideal in Great Britain, 
France, and U. S. permitted and even 
encouraged the aggressor states.” 


? Here was the German marauder 
© again, his boot raised to crush 
England. “In the Second World War, 
neutrality became impossible when in 
1940 Germany, an ally of Japan, again 
threatened to become our nearest neigh- 
bor by conquering Britain . . :” 


23 Yes, the United States can have 
¢ peace. Today, with the help of 
allies, we are winning the war. Tomor- 
row, if we are to have peace, we must 
have allies too. “No great power can 
stand alone against al! the others” in 
its foreign policy, says Mr. Lippmann. 


18 Then, across the Atlantic, came 
¢ unmistakable sounds of danger. 
The umbrella of Britain’s Chamberlain 
was no weapon against the Nazi mad- 
man. But without guns to back them up, 
the disarmed nations could only appease 
Hitler with “promises and exhortations.” 


91 Pearl Harbor was an explosion 
¢ heard round the world —to be 
echoed later in bombs falling on Tokyo, 
in block busters over Berlin. The next 
day, speaking to the American people, 
President Roosevelt said: “I ask that 
Congress . . . declare a state of war.” 


a 


24 We must add the weight of Rus- 
© sia and China to that of United 
States and Britain. Then at last Amer- 
ica’s power and commitments will bal- 
ance. The new order will rest on en- 
lightened interest. “We shall know our 
place in the scheme of things.” 
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What Is U. S. 
Foreign Policy? 
(Concluded from page 3) 


many which may be at variance with 
that of the Anglo-Saxon countries, etc. 
All these questions have been treated 
here in detail in the past few months. 
There wére also accusations advanced 
in some quarters about growing differ- 
ences between the: United States and 
Britain on matters of postwar foreign 
trade, aviation, merchant shipping, and 
oil concessions in the Near East.. Past 
“sins” of the State Department were 
recalled —the denial of arms to the 
Spanish Loyalists, the years of appease- 
ment of Tokyo, the “fawning courtship 
of Vichy,” the deal with Darlan, etc. 
As a result of this barrage from our 
press commentators, America’s foreign 
policy became the number one topic ‘of 
discussion throughout the country. 


What Is a Foreign Policy? 


At this point, let us take a closer 
look at the meaning of the term, “for- 
eign policy.” Perhaps the best defini- 
tion is to say that a foreign policy is a 
nation’s way of conducting itself toward 
other nations so that its own territorial 
and political security and its own eco- 
nomic interests will bé maintained and 
strengthened. In time of peace, a coun- 
try’s foreign policy is its first line of 
defense. In time of war, the prime func- 
tion of foreign policy is directed toward 
the attainment of victory. It is essential 
to bear these facts in mind in any dis- 
cussion of our present foreign relations. 

On March 15, twenty-four Republi- 
can “freshmen” (first-term members) of 
the House of Representatives addressed 
a letter to Secretary Hull requesting an 
explanation of his “puzzling silence” on 
the main American objectives of this 
war. “We believe that the great ma- 
jority of the American people,” the 
letter stated, “is badly confused by 
the seeming emergence of embryonic 
spheres of influence on a regional basis 
—the domination of small nations by 
great. Those who, like ourselves, have 
supported the efforts which culminated 

. . in the Moscow conference are now 
wondering whether they are being led 
up a blind, alley. 

“While at Cairo joint statements were 
made with respect to the future of 
Japan, no similar statement has been 
made at Teheran or elsewhere with re- 
gard to the future proposed for con- 
quered Germany. Moscow alone ap- 
pears to know its mind about Germany. 
If the main American objectives in this 
war have not been determined, we re- 
spectfully inquire why? If they have 


been determined, why are we not fully 
informed about them?” 

In response to these demands from 
both press and Congress for a more 
definite exposition of our foreign policy, 
two official pronouncements were made 
recently. On March 21, Secretary Hull 
issued a memorandum, The Bases of 
the Foreign Policy of the United States 
(see page 2). It consists of seventeen 
basic points culled from public utter- 
ances the Secretary had made in the 
last two years. 

These, he declared, summarized the 
general principles of our foreign pol- 
icy, past, present and future —so far 
as the Administration is concerned. The 
numbering suggests another famous 
document — President Wilson’s “Four- 
teen Points” of 1918. In the accompany- 
ing release, it was pointed out that the 


Seibel in The Richmond Times-Dispatch 
“Into Deep Waters” 


Sécretary “had noted a growing inter- 
est in the foreign policy of the United 
States and an increasing number of 
requests for informtion about various 
points in our foreign policy” and that 
he “was glad of this increased interest.” 

Mr. Hull also met with the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, and con- 
ferred on March 24 with the Republican 
first-term members of the House. 

The second declaration of the under- 
lying principles of our foreign policy 
was contained in President Roosevelt's 
Statement on Refugees made public on 
March 24. The President himself sin- 
gled out the opening paragraph of his 


_ poses . 


7 


statement as a definition of our policy. 
This paragraph reads, “The United Na- 
tions are fighting to make a world in 
which tyranny and aggression cannot 
exist; a world based upon freedom, 
equality, and justice; a world in which 
all persons, regardless of race, color, or 
creed, may live in peace, honor, and 
dignity.” 

The two pronouncements did not al- 
lay the critics. The consensus was that 
the principles enunciated were indisput- 
ably lofty and desirable but were too 
broad and failed to show how they were 
to be applied to the day-by-day prob- 
lems that crop up. Said the New York 
Herald-Tribune editorially, “All we are 
provided with by the Administration is 
Mr. Hull’s admirable but still decidedly 
abstract set of generalities.” 

The New York Times commented, “It 
is generally recognized that these pur- 
. are excellent. The question 
is whether the excellent purposes have 
been brought through to concrete so- 
lutions for hard, knotty problems, and 
whether our Government is doing all 
that could be done at this time to ob- 
tain agreement on specific plans.” 

And the New York Post said some- 
what bitterly, “They're fine points. 
We'll match Mr. Hull’s ideals with any 
Foreign Secretary’s in the world, any 
day. But it’s a curious thing that among 
all these points there isn’t place for a 
single wee one that says that the United 
States Government welcomes the emer- 
gence of democratic movements among 
the people of the world.” 


Opinions on the 17 Points 


Obviously, many questions remain 
unanswered and need further clarifica- 
tion. How does the provision of the 
Atlantic Charter promising “no territo- 
rial changes that do not accord with the 
freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned” square with Stalin’s pro- 
fessed determination to annex the Baltic 
States and parts of Poland, Rumania, 
and Finland? Is indeed the Atlantic 
Charter still the valid expression of the 
common war aims of the United Na- 
tions, or is it only binding on the smaller 
countries? 

Not all these problems can be blamed 
on the State Department. It must be 
remembered that we do not operate in 
a vacuum. Questions of foreign policy, 
to be effective, must necessarily be 
worked out in conjunction with our 
Allies at whose: side we fight. It is not 
only up to us to frame the peace treaty. 
The other United Nations are entitled 
to their say in the matter. All we can do 
is adhere to the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter ourselves and exert what 
influence we can on cur Allies to do 
likewise. 





VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Emory Land — U. S. 

Responsible for U. S. shipping the world 
over is Rear Admiral Emory Scott Land, a 
Coloradoan* who graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, went to Annapolis 
and then to M.I.T. In the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair during World War I, 
he won the Navy cross for technical studies 
of German submarines. He later served as 
naval attaché in London, learned to fly, was 
assistant chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
became head of the Navy’s Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, and chairman of the 
U. S. Maritime Commission, where he de- 
veloped maritime schools and mass-pro- 
duced convertible cargo ships. He now 
heads the division of emergency shipping 
and is joint director of the Anglo-American 
Shipping Adjustment Board. 


Randolfo Pacciardi — Italy 

Randolfo Pacciardi is often called Italy’s 
foremost anti-Fascist military hero. In 1923 
he organized 100,000 youths into the Free 
Italian Movement, to fight Mussolini's 
Blackshirts. Twice wounded by Fascist as- 
sassins, he was arrested and sentenced to a 
penal colony. Escaping, he fled to Switzer- 
land to organize the Italian underground. 
Mussolini forced Switzerland to expel him, 
so he went to France, formed the Italian 
Garibaldi Brigade to fight Franco in the 


Spanish Civil War. In 1940 he came to the . 


U. S., edited the newspaper Italia Libera. 
He has denounced the ‘Badoglio government 
and organized a Free Italian Legion to 
join the Allies. 


Alexander Patch — U. S. 

Commander of the U. S. 7th Army, 
“somewhere in the European theatre,” is 
54-year-old, agile, keen-eyed Major Gen- 
eral Alexander McCarrell Patch, Jr. “Sandy” 
Patch was born in Arizona, graduated from 
West Point, commanded the Army machine 
gun school in France, and fought with ar- 
tillery and infantry in most of World War 
I’s bloodiest battles. He was professor of 
military science and tactics at Staunton 
Military Academy and a member of the 
Infantry Board at Fort Benning. In 1942 he 
commanded United Nations forces in New 
Caledonia, finished the Guadalcanal cam- 
paign begun by the Marines, won the Navy 
DSM. 


Ho Ying-chin — China 

China’s chief of staff and minister of 
military affairs is General Ho Ying-chin, a 
bespectacled, smiling, placid man, ‘scion of 
an ancient, wealthy family. He was born in 
Hsingi, Kweichow, in China’s far south- 
west, in 1889. Although he has fascist lean- 
ings — he organized and led several anti- 
communist expeditions and was at one time 
considered one of the most pro-Japanese 
of China’s generals — he has been consist- 
ently loyal to Chiang Kai-shek in his fight 
for a united China. He has-been a member 
of the central executive committee of the 
Kuomintang since 1929. 


Courtesy of N. A. M. 


Robert March Gaylord 


Champion of 
Private Business 


ieee spokesman for private in- 
dustry is Robert March Gaylord, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. (See page 10.) 

Born in Minneapolis 55 years ago, 


Gaylord graduated trom the University 
of Minnesota and took a bench job in 
a tractor firm instead of following his 
father into law. He became vice presi- 
dent of the Gray Tractor Company in 
Minneapolis; then he married Mildred 
Ingersoll of the Ingersoll Milling Ma- 
chine family in Rockford, and subse. 
quently became the Ingersoll firm’s 
president in 1928. 

A lean, tall man, a hunting enthusiast, 
Mr. Gaylord owns a half-dozen hunting 
dogs, a camp in Minnesota. He has three 
sons in the service, a daughter in grade 
school. 

Specializing in heavy machine tools, 
he doubled his plant to back the war 
effort, received the Navy E for excellent 
production. His plant employs over 900 
men, who belong neither to CIO or AF 
of L but have an open-shop independ- 
ent union that boasts-a 20-year record 
of no slowdowns or work stoppages. Mr. 
Gaylord is a Republican who believes 
America is built of small businesses, 
charges the Administration with throt- 
tling free enterprise. But he does not 
believe in talking politics until after the 
war. 





Who's Who 


Next Foreign 
Secretary ? 


FREQUENTLY has been predicted 
that Anthony Eden, Britain’s far- 


‘sighted foreign secretary, may resign 


from the secretaryship. Likely successor 
in such a case would be Eden’s close 
friend and “lieutenant,” 50-year-old 
Lord Cecil of Essendon, Viscount Cran- 
borne. 

Eldest son and heir of the fourth 
Marquis of Salisbury, Cranborne was 
educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford, fought in France in World War 
I, won the Croix de Guerre, and was in- 
valided home in the fall of 1915. He 
married the eldest daughter of Lord 
Richard Cavendish, has two sons, and 
became somewhat of a “black sheep” in 
the Cecil family by going into business 
instead of government. He became a bill 
broxer in London (the U. S. equivalent 
is a broker dealing in commercial and 
trade acceptances), and later was a di- 
rector of the Westminster Bank. 

But politics was in his blood, and in 
1929 he was elected to the House of 
Commons as Conservative member for 
South Dorset. In 1934, when Eden was 
Lord Privy Seal with supervision of all 
matters connected with the League of 


Sriush Combine 


Lord Cecil of Essendon 


Nations, Cranborne was appointed his 
parliamentary private secretary. When 
Eden became foreign secretary in 1935, 
Cranborne moved up.as parliamentary 
under-secretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs. Although a staunch Tory, he op- 
posed his party’s pre-1940 appeasement 
of Hitler even more violently than did 
Eden. When Winston Churchill re- 
placed Chamberlain, Cranborne became 
secretary of state for the Dominions. In 
this touchy job he will be a key man at 
the forthcoming London conference of 
Dominion prime ministers. 
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WAR ABROAD é 
Toward Invasion. Allied bombers 
pounded Berlin and Brunswick after fierce 
sky battles; hammered Sofia in largest raid 
of war. Allies closed to travel 700 miles of 
British southeast coast, ordered all soldiers 
to turn in their diaries to avoid invasion 
leaks. Nazis reported occupying Finnish 
Aland isles controlling Gulf of Bothnia; 
flooding parts of western Netherlands; 
evacuating Antwerp civilians and mining 
Scheldt river; building corrals to intern 
Parisian males when invasion comes: 

International. It was revealed that 
agreement in tripartite talks was to give 
Poland East Prussia after war; to back 
Russian demands for Curzon line; to give 
Netherlands strip of Germany to compen- 
sate for flooding by Germans; to police 
postwar Germany by dividing Reich into 
Russian, U. S. and British zones. Polish 
government-in-exile ordered Polish under- 
ground to cooperate with Russian armies. 

Russia. Although Russia is only ally to 
recognize French National Committee, 
Moscow rejected committee’s diplomatic 
representative Gaston Palewski, of Polish 
descent. Russian government paper Izvestia 
rebuked U. S. and Britain for not consult- 
ing Moscow on Italian foreign relations; 
urged Badoglio government admit anti- 
fascist republicans; said recent recognition 
of Badoglio did not imply approval of re- 
gime. As Russians captured Cernauti, capi- 
tal of Bukovina and main railroad junction 
to Germany, Germans sent in 9 divisions 
between Prut river and Catpathian moun- 
tains. In Polish forests Reds surrounded 
Kovel, 170 miles from Warsaw; in mud of 
Ukraine they seized Nikolayev, former So- 
viet Black Sea fleet base. 

Palestine. Jewish political terrorists of 
minority group killed six British policemen 
and injured civilians in land-mine and rifle 
attacks, 

Argentina. Interior minister General 
Perlinger denounced U. S. ambassador 
Norman Armour, predicted all belligerents 
would soon unite to fight Russia. 

Pacific. In deepest penetration into cen- 
tral Pacific area, U. S. fleet attacked Palau 
islands, 460 miles east of Philippines; Jap 
fleet units fled. U. S. Marshalls-based 
bombers smashed Truk, downed 172 Jap 
planes, pounded Kuriles. 


WAR AT HOME 


Labor. When Sidney Hillman and com- 
munist-inclined left wing groups of Ameri- 
can Labor Party won 626 of 750 seats in 
N. Y. state committee, right wing quit ALP. 
Supreme Court upheld portal-to-portal pay 
for iron ore miners in Alabama, approved 
price and rent control laws under which 
OPA operates. 

Miscellaneous. Army-Navy _ backed 
drafting 4Fs for essential civilian work. 
Democrat W. G. Stigler won congressional 
election in Oklahoma by substantial ma- 
jority. President Roosevelt allowed the 
compromise soldier vote bill to become 
law, putting the -responsibility up to the 
Stajes. 
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WE CHALLENGE YOU 


@ CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 

1. Robert M. 

Gaylord 
2. Randolfo 


( ) Commander of U. S. 
7th Army. 

( ) Director of U. S. 
Pacciardi War Shipping. 

8. Emery S. { ) National Association 
Land of Manufacturers. 

4. Alexander ( ) Chinese Chief of 
Patch Staff. 

5. Ho Hing- ( ) Organizer of Free 
chin Italian Movement. 


ll. SECRETARY HULL’S 17 POINTS 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. Secretary Hull’s statements indi- 
cate that he believes force will not be 
necessary to enforce international peace. 

2. He favors United Nations super- 
vision of aggressor nations for an indefi- 
nite period after the war. 

8. He advocates creating an interna- 
tional currency after the war. 

4. He advises the United Nations to 
limit the benefits promised in the Atlan- 
tic Charter to countries with democratic 
governments. 

5. He does not propose that all colo- 
nial peoples be given their freedom at 
the end of the war. ; 

6. In his opinion, when the provisions 
of the Four-Nation Declaration are put 
into effect alliances between nations 
will be unnecessary. 


ill. WHAT IS U. S. FOREIGN POLICY? 


' Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. Criticism of our foreign policy is: 
(a) limited to Republican opponents of 
the Administration; (b) voiced by some 
in all parties; (c) most strongly sup- 
ported by anti-New Deal Democrats. 

2. Marked differences of opinion 
seem to be developing between Rus- 
sia and the United States on the ques- 
tion of: (a). foreign trade; (b) oil con- 
cessions; (c) territorial settlements. 

8. Our policy toward liberated peo- 
ples is criticized by many on the ground 
that we have: (a) cooperated with a 
semi-fascist regime; (b) recognized Ba- 
doglio’s government; (c) supported the 
Free Italian Movement. : 

4. In Mr. Willkie’s statement quoted 
in this article, he warns that our foreign 
policy will undermine democracy in: 


(a) the United States; (b) among our 
Allies; (c) in liberated countries. 


PLANS OF THE N.A.M., CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, ETC. 


Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. Business experts believe that re- 
conversion of industry can be carried 
out in: (a) from 1 to 3 years; (b) not 
less than 4 years; (c) about 6 months. 

2. They expect that after reconver- 
<sion there will be a boom period be- 
cause many people will be spending 
money accumulated from: (a) invest- 
ments in industry; (b) war savings 
bonds; (c) increased salaries. 

8. Mr. Frederick Crawford’s 5-point 
program for a “better America” consid- 
ers a high living standard: (a) the 
democratic right of every American; 
(b) an opportunity for those who are 
willing to work for it; (c) a reward for 
those possessing sufficient capital. 

4. Complete responsibility of free en- 
terprise for full employment is advo- 
cated by: (a) Beardsley Ruml; (b) 
Alvin Hansen; (c) Robert Gaylord. 


@ READING SIGNPOSTS 
WHAT IS U. S. FOREIGN POLICY? 


“Twenty-five years of U. S. Foreign 
Policy (symposium celebrating 25th anni- 
versary of Foreign Policy Association by 
members of the board of directors); For- 
eign Policy Report, Oct. 15, 1943. 

Peffer, Nathaniel, “Split in Our Foreign 
Policy,” Harper, August, 1943. 

Jones, J. M., “Modern Foreign Policy,” 
Fortune, Aug., Sept., Oct., 1943. 

Jessup, J. K., “America and the Future, 


. Our Foreign Policy,” Life, Sept. 20, 1943. 


Hull, Cordell, “Our Foreign Policy in 
the Framework of Our National Interests” 
(radio address), Vital Speeches, Oct. 1, 
1943. 


PLANS OF PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


“Where Are Postwar Jobs Coming 
From?” a radio forum broadcast with Eric 
Johnston, President of U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, answering the questions of 
Merriman Smith, United Press, Phillips J. 
Peck, International News Service, and John 
Hightower, Associated Press. Pamphlet No. 
1 of “Wake Up America Series,” Amer- 
ican Economic Foundation, 295 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y., 10c. 

“Big Business Pledges Higher Output for 
Victory and a Better America,” Life, Dec. 
20, 1943. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Ho Hing-chin (ho ying jin) 
Pacciardi (pa char dé) 





Plans of the N.A.M., Chamber of Commerce, 


AT sort of business conditions 
can we expect to find in the United 
States after the war ends? Will there 
be an immediate business depression 
with much unemployment? Will there 
be a business boom and a later collapse 
in a few years? Or will business move 
ahead rapidly following a period of 
changeover from war to peacetime pro- 
duction? 


Preview of Postwar Business 


Business experts are inclined to di- 
vide their picture of postwar business 
conditions into four parts: 

1. Demobilization of the armed forces 
and the reconversion of industry to 
peacetime production. This is expected 
to take from one to three years, and some 
workers will undoubtedly lose their 
jobs during this period. In order to cut 
down this period of unemployment, 
businessmen have urged the Govern- 
ment to speed up the cancellation of 
contracts and payment for war orders 
so that business will be able to switch 
quickly to peacetime work. (See Post- 
war: Unit 23, March 20 issue.) 

2. A sharp business boom lasting 
three to five years. This boom will be 
based mainly on war bond savings and 
the “deferred demand” for automobiles, 
washing machines, homes, and other 
products that people could not purchase 
during the war. For instance, the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce recently sur- 
veyed American families on what they 
expected to buy within six months after 
the end of the war. From the answers 
the Chamber estimated the following 
demand: 

Automobiles—$3,300,000,000; house- 
hold appliances, furniture — $2,000,- 
000,000; new houses — $7,200,000,000; 
home, farm repair and improvements 
— $7,500,000,000. These amount to 
$20,000,000,000. In addition, the rail- 
roads and other basic industries are ex- 
pected to spend $40,000,000,000 in the 
next ten years on new equipment and 
repairs. This business boom should give 
us high but perhaps not full employ- 
ment. While the figures on postwar 
spending look impressive, they shrink a 
little when compared to present war ex- 
penditures. War spending now is run- 
ning around $8,000,000,000 a month, 
or $96,000,000,000 a year. At this rate 
what we spend on the war would re- 
place our entire railway investment in 
three months, our entire highway system 
in another three months, and every 
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automobile in the country with a new 
one in another threé months. 

3. A severe depression following the 
postwar boom. This period mzy last two 
or more years and be accompanied by 
widespread unemployment. 

4. A business boom lasting five to 
ten years or longer. This will be the 
real test of free enterprise’s ability to 
produce at capacity and provide, full 
employment. 


The Crucial Period 


Many business men say the period 
3 depression must be avoided or it will 
destroy their chance to provide full em- 
ployment in period 4, They expect the 
Government to step in during period 3 
and launch a huge public works pro- 
gram to provide jobs for the unem- 
ployed. Such a program, they believe, 
would bring strong Government compe- 
tition with businessmen, and might de- 
stroy our system of free enterprise. 

Practically all business spokesmen 
agree that free enterprise will not re- 
main free from increasing Government 
regulation and direction unless it pro 
vides jobs. These jobs must be pro 
vided by developing new things to pro- 
ducé and producing existing things at 
lower prices, declared Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., Chairman of General Motors Cor- 
poration, at the Second War Congress 
of American Industry. This Congress 
has become an annual institution of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and was attended by 4,000 industrial- 
ists. 

If we do not produce better and 
cheaper products, continued Mr. Sloan, 
“there are certain to be fewer instead of 
more jobs available as the years go by 
This must not happen. If it should,” he 
warned, “our people will recall their 
war experience of high employment, 
generous payrolls and other benefits, 


and they will demand that the Govern- 
ment again step in to do what free en- 
terprise failed to do. . . .” 

Frederick C. Crawford, retiring presi- 
dent of the N.A.M., outlined a five- 
point program for a “better America.” 
It is in brief: 

1. The highest possible standard of 
living. “It offers no one a free ride,” he 
explained. “It does not promise a high 
standard of living as a gift from on high 
or a dole from Washington. It offers op- 
portunity, but not charity.” 

2. The fullest degree of economic se- 
curity. “It promises no one unearned 
security. It promises,” he added, “only 
the opportunity to achieve one’s own 
security by industry and thrift... .” 

3. The maximum opportunity tor 
productive employment. “It does not 
include any work projects to keep men 
employed unproductively. It depends 
for employment of labor upon private 
industry...” 

4. The most impartial economic jus 
tice.’ “It offers justice — not benevolence. 
It promises to every individual a full 
reward determined by his productivity; 
and it cannot give him that by making 
him ‘share the wealth’ with the unpro 
ductive.” 

5. The greatest degree of persona! 
treedom. “It offers freedom — which in 
cludes freedom to fail as well as free- 
dom to succeed. In a free system, suc- 
cess can never be guaranteed. But in 
no other system is it worth the having’ 


N. A. M. and C. of C. 


Robert M. Gaylord, president of the 
Ingersoll Milling Machine Company of 
Rockford, Illinois, succeeded Mr. Craw 
ford as’ 1944 president of the N.A.M. 
Asked to define “free enterprise,” he 
said it was a system under which a ma! 
has a right to buy in the open market 
or abstain from buying; to sell or ab- 
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Plants that are equipped largely 
with machines and tools owned. by 
the Government cannot be switched 
quickly te peacetime work until this 
equipment is removed or is sold to 
the owners of the plants. 


Delays in getting peacetime produc- 
tion started can cause much unem- 
ployment. This loss and suffering 
can be avoided by the speedy and 
liberal settlement of war contracts 
by all the Government agencies. 


Groups of businessmen and _indi- 
vidual companies throughout the 
nation are busy planning how they 
can expand postwar production and 
give jobs to returning soldiers and 
sailors and millions of war workers. 


stain trom selling products of his skill 
or labor. 

Important postwar planning also has 
been done by the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States. The Cham 
ber speaks for nearly 1,000,000 busi- 
nessmen who make:up the membership 
ot the 1,800 national, regional, state and 
local chambers. Eric A. Johnston, now 
serving his second term as president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, announced 
the formation of a Committee on Eco- 
nomic Policy to report on postwar plans. 

This Committee believes that plan- 
‘ning should not attempt to expand Gov- 
ernment activities to provide full em- 
ployment, but rather should determine 
the conditions needed to permit a full 
expansion of private enterprise. The 
Committee is confident that business- 
men can: provide full employment and 
will support a strong social security 
program (of unemployment insurance 
and old age retirement benefits) if the 
Government’s tax program gives busi- 
ness a chance to expand production 
(See Postwar Unit 25, April 3 issue. ) 


The Albert Lea Experiment 


The Chamber of Commerce is coop- 
erating with the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development (See Postwar Unit 
26, April 10 issue) to show American 
communities how they can solve their 
own postwar employment problems. The 
Chamber has released the results of a 
survey at Albert Lea, Minnesota, an 
agricultural-industrial community of 
12,000 (see “This Town Is Ready,” 
Scholastic, Dec. 6-11, 1943). On the 
basis of the experiment at Albert Lea, 
a manual —“A Procedure for Commu- 
nity Postwar Planning”—has been 
issued for the use of other communities. 

In determining the number of post- 
war jobs which must be created, the 
Albert Lea planners noted the 1940 
labor force, the 1948 labor force, and 
then estimated the probable: postwar 
labor force. 

The postwar labor force at Albert Lea 
was estimated at 6,561, as compared 
with a wartime force of 5,655, and a 
prewar total of 4,978. The estimate of 


‘ available jobs after the war is 5,968, 


or 593 less than the number of workers 
available. The 11 major industries of 
Albert Lea, and the 442 other employ- 
ers of labor, are busy working on this 
problem. Consumer surveys also have 
been conducted to find out what prod- 
ucts the residents of Albert Lea and 
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POSTWAR WORLD UNIT: 27 


One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 
Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 


vicinity intend to buy when the war 
ends. 

The postwar planners of the N.A.M. 
and C. of C. want the task of providing 
full employment left in the hands of free 
enterprise. They strongly oppose the 
public works and Government spending 
program of Dr. Alvin H. Hansen. (See 
Postwar Uni’ 24, March 27 issue.) But 
some businessmen, such as Beardsley 
Ruml, treasurer of R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, believe that the Government 
should use a public works program to 
provide jobs during periods of poor 
business. He adds, however, that better 


‘cooperation with business, and a new 


tax program are needed to encourage 
industrial expansion. 

Hundreds of individual manutactur- 
ers, particularly the large corporations, 
have undertaken ambitious postwar 
planning programs. The General Motors 
Corporation is prepared to spend $500,- 
000,000 to reconvert and modernize its 
plants for the resumption of automobile 
production. 


The “Grubstake” Fund 


In February, 1942, the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company 
assured its 78,000 employees that a 
“grubstake” fund would be provided to 
help employees who may be jobless 
during the changeover from war to 
peacetime production. Under the “grub- 
stake” plan the Company sets aside 
each month an amount equal to one- 
half of one per cent of its payroll. 

General Electric Company has a five- 
point program of reconversion, design 
of new products, development of new 
processes, study of sales problems, and 
survey of manufacturing operations with 
a view of using new plants. 

Jay C. Hormel of the George A. Hor- 
mel Company in Austin, Minnesota, has 
an interesting postwar plan. The 4,000 
workers of the Hormel packing plant. 
already get a guaranteed annual wage. 
Now Mr. Hormel promises “jobs for all 
former employees who return from mili-_ 
tary service and a full year’s notice for 
any who, having replaced Hormel peo- 
ple who went to war, may have to be 
dismissed when peace comes.” But Mr. 
Hormel does not believe he will have 
to pay this 52 weeks dismissal wage to 
very many. He is determined to “plan 
our business so there'll be jobs for all.” 
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have seldom dreamed a dream worth 

dreaming again, or at least none 
worth recording. All the characters in 
my dreams have quiet voices like the 
voice of the man who telephoned me at 
Elstree one morning in September of 
nineteen-thirty-six and told me that 
there was rain and strong head winds 
over the west of England and over 
the Irish Sea, and that there were 
variable winds and clear skies in mid- 
Atlantic and fog off the coast of New- 
foundland. 

“If you are still determined to fly 
the Atlantic this late in the year,” the 
voice said, “the Air Ministry suggest 
that the weather it is able to forecast 
for tonight, and for tomorrow morning 
will be about the best you can expect.” 

The voice had a few other things to 
say, and then it was gone, and I lay 
in bed half-suspecting that the tele- 
phone call and the man who made it 
were only parts of the mediocre dream 
I had been dreaming. I felt that if I 
closed my eyes, when I opened them 
again, this would be another ordinary 
day with its usual beginning and its 
usual routine. 


But of course I could not close my~ 


eyes, nor my mind, nor my memory. 
I could lie there for a few moments — 
remembering how it had begun, and 
telling myself, with senseless repetition, 
that by.tomorrow I should either have 
flown the Atlantic to America—or I 
should not have flown it. In either case 
this was the day I would try. 

I could say to myself, “You needn’t 
do it, of course,” knowing at the same 
time that nothing is so inexorable as 
a promise to your pride.~ 

I could ask, “Why risk it?” as I have 
been asked since, and I could answer, 
“Each to his element.” By his nature 
a sailor must sail; by his nature a flyer 
must fly. I could compute that I had 
flown a quarter of a million miles; and 
I could foresee that, so long as I had 
a plane and the sky was there, I should 
go on flying more miles. 

There was nothing extraordinary in 
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WEST WITH THE NIGHT 


By BERYL MARKHAM 


She had made flying her job and the Atlantic flight was part of it 


this. I had learned a craft and had 
worked hard learning it My hands had 
been taught to seek the controls of a 
plane. Usage had taught them. They 
were at ease clinging to a stick, as a 
cobbler’s fingers are in repose grasping 
an awl. No human pursuit achieves 
dignity until it can be called work, 
and when you experience a physical 
loneliness for the tools of your trade, 
you see that the other things — the 
experiments, the irrelevant vocations, 
the vanities you used to hold — were 
false to you. 

I could lie there staring lazily at the 
ceiling and recall J. C.’s dry remark: “A 
number of pilots have flown the North 
Atlantic, west to east. Only Jim Mol- 
lison has done it alone the other way — 
from Ireland. Nobody has done it alone 
from England — man or woman. If you 
want to try it, Burl, I'll back you. I 
think Edgar Percival could build a 
plane that would do it, provided you 
can fly it. Want to chance it?” 

“Yes.” 

I could remember saying that better 
than I could remember anything — ex- 
cept J. C.’s almost ghoulish grin, and 
his remark that sealed the agreement: 
“It’s a deal, Burl. I'll furnish the plane 
and you fly the Atlantic — but, gee, I 
wouldn’t tackle it fora million. Think 
of < that black water! Think how cold 
it is!” 

And I had thought of both. 

I had thought of both for a while, 
and then there had been other things 
to think about. Almost daily for three 
months now I had flown down to the 
factory in a hired plane and watched 
the Vega Gull they were making for 
me. I had watched her birth and 
watched her growth. I had watched 
her wings take shape, and seen wood 
and fabric moulded to her ribs to form 
her long, sleek belly, and I had seen 
her engine cradled into her frame, and 
made fast. 

The Gull had a turquoise-blue body 
and silver wings. The plane was a 
standard sport model with a range of 
only six hundred and sixty miles. But 
she had a special undercarriage built 
to carry the weight of her extra oil 
and petrol tanks. The tanks were fixed 
into the wings, into the centre section, 
and into the cabin itself. In the cabin 
they formed a wall around my seat, 


and each tank had a petcock of its 
own. The petcocks were important. 

“If you open one,” said Percival, 
“without shutting the other first, you 
may get an airlock. You know the tanks 
in the cabin have no gauges, so it 
may be best to let one run completely 
dry before opening the next. Your 
motor-might go dead in the interval — 
but she'll start again. She’s a DeHavil- 
land Gipsy and Gipsys never stop.” 

I had talked to Tom. We had spent 
hours going over the Atlantic chart. 

“I’m glad you're going to do it, Beryl. 
It won't be simple. If you can get 
off the ground in the first place, with 
such an immense load of fuel, you'll 
be alone in that plane about a night 
and a day — mostly night. Doing it east 
to west, the wind’s against you. In Sep- 


‘tember, so is the weather. You won't 


have a radio. If you. misjudge your 
course only a few degrees, you'll end 
up in Labrador or in the sea — so don’t 
misjudge anything.” 

I had watched the building of the 
plane and I had trained for the flight 
like an athlete. And now, as I lay in 
bed, fully awake, I could still hear the 
quiet voice of the man from the Air 
Ministry intoning, like the voice of a 
dispassionate court clerk: “. . . the 
weather for tonight and tomorrow .. . 
will be about the best you can expect.” 
I got out of bed and bathed and put 
on my flying clothes and took some 
cold chicken packed in a cardboard box 
and flew over to the military field at 
Abingdon, where the Vega Gull waited 
for me under the care of the R.A.F. I 
remember that the weather was clear 
and still. 


It is too much that with all those 
pedestrian centuries behind us we 
should, in a few decades, have learned 
to fly; it is too heady a thought, too 
proud a boast. Only the dirt on a me- 
chanic’s hand, the straining vise, the 
splintered bolt of steel underfoot on 
the hangar floor —only these serve to 
remind us that, not unlike the heather, 
we too are earthbound. We fly, but 
we have not “conquered” the air. Na- 
ture presides in all her dignity, per- 
mitting us the study and the use of 
such of her forces as we may under- 
stand. It is when we presume to in- 
timacy, having been granted only tol- 
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BERYL MARKHAM’S autobiog- 
raphy, published in 1942 under the 
same title as this chapter from it, 
proves that a woman can have as ad- 
venturous a life as any man. As a 
child, she left England to grow up 
on her father’s big farm in British 
East Africa. There she hunted with 
the natives and helped her father 
with his breeding and care of race 
horses. A bad season cost her father 
his farm and his fortune, and Beryl 
turned first to professional horse 
training, then to aviation. Her 


teacher was the Tom Black she men-- 


tions, who raced his plane from Eng- 
- land to Australia. After winning her 
license, she carried mail, passengers, 
or supplies all over Africa, and in- 
vented big-game hunting by air. In 
1936 she went back to England where 
she undertook her greatest adventure 
—the dangerous night flight, with- 
out radio, north over the Atlantic. 
Few people ever expected to hear 
from her after she took off in the 
rain. 

Today Beryl Markham, now Mrs. 
Raoul Schumacher, lives in South 
Africa. She writes short stories. 
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erance, that the harsh stick falls across 
our impudent knuckles and we rub the 
pain,- staring upward, startled by our 
ignorance. 

There were press cars parked out- 
side the field at Abingdon, and several 
press planes and photographers, but 
the R.A.F. kept everyone away from 
the grounds except technicians and a 
few of my friends. 

The Carberrys had sailed tor New 
York a month ago to wait for me there. 
Tom was still out of reach with no 
knowledge of my decision to leave, 
but that didn’t matter so much, I 
thought. It didn’t matter because Tom 
was unchanging — neither a fairweather 
pilot nor a fairweather friend. If for 
a month, or a year, or two years we 
sometimes had not seen each other, ‘it 
still hadn’t mattered. Nor did this. Tom 
would never say, “You should have 
let me know.” He assumed that I had 
learned all that he had tried to teach 
me, and for my part, I thought of him, 
even then, as the merest student must 
think of his mentor. I could sit in a 
cabin. overcrowded with petrol tanks 
and set my course for North America, 
but the knowledge of my hands on the 
controls would be Tom’s knowledge. 

You can live a lifetime and, at the 
end of it, know more about other peo- 
ple than you know about yourself. You 
learn to watch other people, but you 
never watch yourself because you 
strive against loneliness. If you read a 


book, or shuffle a deck of cards, or 


care for a dog, you are avoiding your- 
self. The abhorrence of loneliness is 
as natural as wanting to live at all. 

Being alone in an aeroplane for 
even so short. a time as a night and a 
day, irrevocably alone, with nothing 
to observe but your instruments and 
your own hands in _ semi-darkness, 
nothing to wonder about but the be- 
liefs, the faces, and the hopes rooted 
in your mind — such an experience can 
be as startling .as the first awareness 
of a stranger walking by your side at 
night. You are the stranger. 

It is dark already and I am over the 
south of Ireland. There are the lights 
of Cork and the lights are wet; they 
are drenched in Irish rain, and I am 
above them and dry. I am above them 





and the plane roars in a sobbing world, 
but it imparts no sadness to me. I feel 
the security of solitude, the exhilara- 
tion of escape. So long as I can 
see the lights and imagine the people 


.walking under them, I feel selfishly 


triumphant, as if I have eluded care 
and left the small sorrow of rain in 
other hands. 

It is a little over an hour now since ! 
left Abingdon. England, Wales, and the 
Irish Sea are behind me like so much 
time used up. On a long flight distance 
and time are the same. But there had 
been a moment when Time stopped — 
and Distance too. It was the moment 
I lifted the blue-and-silver Gull from 
the aerodrome, the moment the pho- 
tographers aimed their cameras, the 
moment I felt the craft refuse its bur- 
den and strain toward the earth in sul- 
len rebellion, only to listen at last to 
the persuasion of stick and elevators, 
the dogmatic argument of blueprints 


_ that said she had to fly because fig- 


ures proved it. 

So she had flown, and once airborne, 
once she had yielded to the sophistry 
of a draughtsman’s board, she had said, 
“There: I have lifted the weight. Now, 
where are we bound?” 
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“We are bound for a place thirty-six 
hundred miles from here — two thou- 
sand miles of it unbroken ocean. Most 
of the way it will be night. We are 
flying west with the night.” 

So there behind me is Cork; and 
ahead of me is Berehaven Lighthouse. 
It is the last light, standing on the 
last land. I watch it, counting the fre- 
quency of its flashes — so many to the 
minute. Then I pass it and fly out to 
sea. 

The fear is gene now — not over- 
come nor reasoned, away. It is gone 
because something else has taken its 
place; the confidence and the trust, 
the inherent belief in -the security of 
land underfoot — now this faith is trans- 
ferred to my plane, because the land 
has vanished and there is no other tan- 
gible thing to fix faith upon. Flight is 
but momentary escape from the eternal 
custody of earth. 

Rain continues to fall, and outside 
the cabin it is totally dark. My altimeter 
says that the Atlantic is two thousand 
feet below me, my Sperry Artificial 


‘ Horizon says that I am flying level. 


I judge my drift at three degrees more 
than my weather chart suggests, and 
fly accordingly. I am flying blind. A 
beam to follow would help. So would 
a radio—but then, so would clear 
weather. The voice of the man at the 
Air Ministry had not promised storm. 

At ten o'clock P.M. I am flying along 
the Great Circle Course for Harbour 
Grace, Newfoundland, into a forty- 
mile headwind at a speed of one hun- 
dred and thirty miles an hour, Because 
of the weather, I cannot be sure of 
how many more hours I have to fly, but 
I think it must be between sixteen and 
eighteen. 

At ten-thirty I am still flying on the 
large cabin tank of petrol, hoping to 
use it up and put an end to the liquid 
swirl that has rocked the plane since my 
take-off. The tank has no gauge, but 
written on its side is the assurance: 
“This tank is good for four hours.” 

There is nothing ambiguous about 
such a guaranty. I believe it, but at 
twenty-five minutes to eleven, my mo- 


tor coughs and dies, and the Gull is’ 


poweress above the sea. 

I realize that the heavy drone of the 
plane has been, until this moment, 
complete and comforting silence. It is 
the actual silence following the last 
sputter of the engine that stuns me. 
I can’t feel any fear; I can’t feel any- 
thing. I can only observe with a kind 
of stupid disinterest that my hands are 
violently active and know that, while 
they move, I am being hypnotized by 
the needle of my altimeter. 

I suppose that the denial of natural 
impulse is what is meant by “keeping 
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calm,” but impulse has reason in it. If 
it is night and you are sitting in an 
aeroplane with a stalled motor, and 
there are two thousand feet between 
you and the sea, nothing can be more 
reasonable than the impulse to pull 
back your stick in the hope of adding 
to that two thousand, if only by a little. 
The thought, the knowledge, the law 
that tells you that your hope lies not 
in this, but in a contrary act — the act 
of directing your important craft to- 
ward the water—seems a terrifying 
abandonment, not only of reason, but 
of sanity. Your mind and your heart 
reject it. It is your hands — your 
stranger’s hands — that follow with un- 
feeling precision the letter of the law. 

I sit there and watch my hands push 
forward on the stick and feel the Gull 
respond and begin its dive to the sea. 
Of course it is a simple thing; surely 
the cabin~tank has run dry too soon. 
I need only to turn another petcock. . . . 

But it is dark in the cabin. It is easy 
to see the luminous dial of the alti- 
meter and to note that my height is 
now eleven hundred feet, but it is not 
easy to see a petcock that is some- 
where near the floor of the plane. A 
hand gropes and reappears with an 
electric torch, and fingers, moving 
with agonizing composure, find the pet- 
cock and turn it; and I wait. 

At three hundred feet the motor is 
still dead, and I am conscious that the 
needle of my altimeter seems to whirl 
like the spoke of a spindle winding up 
the remaining distance between the 
plane and the water. There is some 
lightning, but the quick flash only 
serves to emphasize the darkness. How 
high can waves reach — twenty ‘feet, 
perhaps? Thirty? 

It is impossible to avoid the thought 
that this is the end of my flight. It has 
all happened a hundred times in’ my 
mind, in my sleep, so that now I am 
not really caught in terror; I recog- 
nize a familiar story with its climax 
dulled by too much telling. 





I do not know how ‘close to the 
waves I am when the motor explodes 
to life again. But the sound is almost 
meaningless. I see my hand easing 


back on the stick, and I feel the Gull © 


climb up into the storm, and I see 
the altimeter whirl like a spindle again, 
paying out the distance between my- 
self and the sea. 

The storm is strong. It is comforting. 
It is like a friend ‘shaking me and say- 
ing, “Wake up! You are only dream- 
ing. 

But soon I am thinking. By simple 
calculation I find that my motor had 
been silent for perhaps an instant more 
than thirty seconds. 

I ought to thank God — and I do. 


I saw the ship and the daybreak, 
and then I saw the cliffs of Newfound- 
land wound in ribbons of fog. I felt the 
elation I had so long imagined, of hav- 
ing circumvented the stern authority 
of the weather and the sea. 

I was tired now, and cold. Ice be- 
gan to film the glass of the cabin 
windows and the fog played a magi- 
cian’s game with the land. But the 
land was there. I could not afford to 
believe that it was any land but the 
land I wanted. I could not afford to 
believe that my navigation was at fault, 
because there was no time for doubt. 

South to Cape Race, west to Sydney 
on Cape Breton Island. With my pro- 
tractor, my map, and my compass, I 
set my new course. I flew south and 
found the lighthouse of Cape Race pro- 
truding from the fog like a warning 
finger. I circled twice and went on 
over the Gulf of Saint Lawrence. 

After a while there would be New 
Brunswick, and then Maine — and then 
New York. I could anticipate. I could 
almost say, “Well, if you stay awake, 
youll find it’s only a matter of time 
now” — but there was no question of 
staying awake. I was tired and I’ had 
not moved an inch since that uncertain 
moment at Abingdon when the Gull 
had elected to rise with her load and 
fly, but I could not have closed my 
eyes. It was easy now. 

Success breeds confidence. But who 
has a right to confidence except the 
gods? I had a following wind, my last 
tank of petrol was more than three- 
quarters full, and the world was as 
bright to me as if it were a new world, 


‘never touched. If I had been wiser, 


I might have known that such moments 
are, like innocence, short-lived. My en- 
gine began to shudder before I saw 
the land. It died, it spluttered, it 
started again and limped along. 
There are words for everything. 
There was a word for this — airlock, I 
thought. This had to be an airlock be- 
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cause there was petrol enough. I 
thought I might clear it by turning on 
and turning off all the empty tanks, so 
I did that, but the effort wasn’t any 
good. I coasted along on a sick and 
halting engine. The oil pressure and 
the oil temperature gauges were nor- 
mal, the magnetos working, and yet I 
lost altitude slowly while the realiza- 
tion of failure seeped into my heart. 
If I made the land, I should have been 
the first to fly the North Atlantic from 
England, but from my point of view, 
from a pilot’s point of view, a forced 
landing was failure because New York 
was my goal. If only I could land and 
then take off, I would make it still. . . . 

The engine cuts again, and then 
catches, and each time it spurts to life 
I climb as high as I can get, and then 
it splutters and stops and I glide once 
more toward the water, to rise again 
and descend again, like a hunting sea 
bird. 

I find the land. Visibility is perfect 
now and I see land forty or fifty miles 
ahead. If I am on my course, that will 
be Cape Breton. Minute after minute 
goes by. The minutes almost material- 
ize; they pass before my eyes like links 
in a long slow-moving chain, and each 
time the engine cuts, I see a broken 
link in the chain and catch my breath 
until it passes. 

The land is under me. I snatch my 
map and stare at it to confirm my 
whereabouts. I am, even at my present 
crippled speed, only twelve miles from 
Sydney Airport, where I can land for 
repairs and then go on 

The engine cuts once more and |] 
begin to glide, but now I am not wor- 
ried; she will start again, as she has 
done, and I will gain altitude apd fly 
into Sydney. 

But she doesn’t start. This time she’s 
dead as death; the Gull settles earth- 
ward and it isn’t any earth I know. It 
is black earth stuck with boulders and 
I hang over it, on hope and on a mo- 
tionless propeller. Only I cannot hang 
above it long. The earth hurries to 
meet me, I bank, turn, and side-slip to 
dodge the boulders, my wheels touch, 
and I feel them submerge. The nose 
of the plane is engulfed in mud, and 
I go forward striking my head on the 
glass of the cabin front, hearing it shat- 
ter, feeling blood pour over my face. 

I stumble out of the plane and sink to 
my knees in muck and stand there 
foolishly staring, not at the lifeless land 
but at my watch. 

Twenty-one hours and twenty-five 
minutes. 

Atlantic flight. Abingdon, England, 
to a nameless swamp — nonstop. 


Reprinted by permission of Houghton 
Mifflin Company, publishers. 
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prupay, April 21, is the date of Ted 
Malone’s next broadcast of Round 


Table Poetry, at 1:30-1:45 pm. EWT . 


on the Blue Network. 

These poems by Anne Garvey are 
sensitive in the best sense, so keenly 
and imaginatively aware of experience 
that translation of it into poetry seems 
inevitable. 


The Passing 


Out of the mist, 

Out of the rain and the night, 

A lonely street lamp burns, 

And the dull black shadows — 

Dripping trees, with cold unfeeling 
trunks — 

Group around and watch. 


On the pavement, 

Washed by cold rains, 

The light shines silver; 

The edges fading into huge 
Eternal darkness. 


Then a figure, muffled and somber, 
Enters the silent arena; 

The trees watch, brooding, 

As he is etched sharper and surer 
In the steady aurora. 


But the figure recedes 
With regular tread 
Deeper and deeper into the void, 
And at last he is gone - 
Forever. 

Anne Garvey, 15 


Greenwich (Conn.) High School 
Catharine R. Wood, Teacher 


Mud Flats in Winter 


They burn, they’glow, like mystic lights 

A thousand facets of silvery light 

Transformed by the power of a winter 
moon 

Across the flats. 





CHOLASTIC invites original 

contributions from all high 
school students, the best of which 
will be published in the Round 
Table. Writers whose work is ac- 
cepted for publication will receive 
a copy of Saplings, a book of the 
best student writing of previous 
years. Send a_§ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope if you wish 
your contribution returned, In- 
dividual comment and criticism 
will be given at the editor’s discre- 
tion, when requested. Writing may 
be in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page length. 
Material submitted will be consid- 
ered for the annual Scholastic 
Awards, but if enterec in the 
poetry division should total fifty 
lines of verse. 
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CREATIVE WRITING 





The Round Table 


Student writers’ own page 


Edited by CRanlotla. Dan da Wale 


Their ridges and their slanting chaos 
Gleam intensely with murderous light 


_Like diamonds on a lady’s. finger. 


And yet — not that; 
Diamonds are vain, they throw off 
spurts 
Of flashing wonder, but these flats 
Withhold their radiance, like prophets 
Of a sunless-era. 
Anne Garvey 


Rhythm and vocabulary are well 
adapted to the theme in the two poems 
which follow. In “Afternoon” free verse 
is really justified in its claim to-being 
the best means of expressing a mood 
by changing rhythm. 


Afternoon 


Held interminably 

In a golden web of afternoon, 

I weave strange dreams. 

The long slender leaves of the willow 
tree 

Bend and sigh in the wind 

And regard themselves 

In a dark: mirror of water, 

The shadowed, hushed world ot the 
fish. 


The sky dreams also, 

In moving terraces of clouds, 

Slipping down.endless spaces of slum- 
bering twilight, 

Warm and yellow 

In the static world of afternoon. 

Barbara Brady, 16 
Burris Laboratory School 


Muncie, Indiana 
Mary Kibele, Teacher 


September Tear 


Autumn comes so naturally — 

As if it were right for flowers to die, 

For leaves to wither and fall, 

For chill, damp winds to enter here, 

And earth accept it all. 

She gives no cry — no gesture of pro- 
test A 

As southward wings the bird, 

Only a few September tears — 

And a gentle sighing is heard. 

So must the heart at last release 





~ 
Those dreams it holds most dear, 
And when loved forms come not again 
Give but a September tear. 

Patricia Bever, 16 


Belleville (ill.) Township High School 
Gladys Grigg, Teacher 


With mature skill in the selection ot 
details this poem creates its atmosphere 
and setting. 


Notation on Immortality 


We smoked, and talked of many things 
together, 

By the fire where no winds could 
claim — 

We dreamed our dreams in smoke. | 
asked him whether 

A dog, once dead, could ever live 
again. 


He didn’t speak. 1 watched his fingers 
follow 

Rover’s back, and stroking every hair: 

“No,” he said, whose voice was deep 
and hollow, 

“But they have a Paradise some- 
where.” 


Rover’s paws were crossed in secret 
praying, 

As though silent worship would suffice. 

“Not a Heaven, really,” I was saying. 

“But a sort of canine Paradise.” 


Maybe it was well, or better even, 

For we somehow couldn't picture him 

Roaming on the windless hills of 
Heaven 

Guarding sheep tor gilded seraphim 


Winds played wild havoc round the 
door. 

“You are right,” 
complete: 

We by fire where the red flames roar, 


1 thought. It seemed 


And Rover sprawled before his mas- 


ter’s feet. 


We had whispered as we two were 
speaking, 
Not to bother 
sore... 
Wanting not of Heaven, Rover seeking 
Happiness before us on the floor. 
Ernest V. Griffith, 16 
Fortuna (California) High School 
Gladys Shulsen, Teacher _ 
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<CHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


(Including Social Studies and English) 


Postwar World Unit: 27. Plans of the 
N.A.M., etc. 


“It seems probable that America will 
continue to have a business civilization, 
but that business will become more 
social-minded, more progressive, more 
democratic, and more idealistic with the 
passing years.” That is Dr. Commager’s 
forecast (Scholastic, Feb. 28, ’44). Our 
hard-headed business men are discover- 
ing that looking out for the other fel- 
low pays substantial dividends not fig- 
ured in dollars and cents. 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) What evidence is there that 
business has become more “social- 
minded” in the last decade? (b) What 
incentives are there for increased “ideal- 
ism” in business organization and prac- 
tice? (c) What large business corpora- 
tions are leaders in progressive plan- 
ning? (d) What do business men mean 
when they denounce governmental eco- 
nomic controls as a form of “statism”? 
(e) What restrictions upon individual 
freedom have been imposed. by Nazi 
economic statism? 


Reading Materials: 

Pamphlet materials obtainable from 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Washington, 
D..C.: 

“The Problem of Business Incentives,” 
Bulletin No. 6, in Postwar Readjustments 
Series. 

“Third Progress Report,” of a Consumer 
Survey to Measure Post War Buying In- 
tent for the Period Immediately Follow- 
ing War’s End (through September, 1943). 

“Policies Advocated by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States.” 

Other Materials: 

“Postwar Planning Now” reprints of ar- 
ticles appearing in the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, 63 Park Row, N. Y. 15, N. Y. 

Two pamphlets, “Business in a Democ- 
acy,” and “Constructive Industrial Prac- 
tices,” National Association of Manufactur 
ers, 14 West 49th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y 
Something to Do: 

Individual companies at work on pro: 
gressive plans will probably welcome 
requests for information on what they 
are doing. Compose a class letter to the 
publicity departments of several, asking 
for any material available for distribu- 
tion. Some of the leaders in progressive 
planning are: General Motors, Detroit. 
Mich.; General Electric. Schenectady, 


N. Y.; Monsanto Chemical Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Westinghouse Electric, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


They Fought for Freedom: Booker T. 
Washington 


Education is an American tradition. 


- The opportunity to learn should be the 


right of every American. ‘The work of 
men like Booker T. Washington has 
opened the path of education for Negro 
students eager to share this American 
heritage. 


Books to Read: 

Washington, Booker T., Up From Slav- 
ery. 

Holt, Mrs. Rackham, George Washington 
Carver. 

Embree, Edwin R., Thirteen Against the 
Odds. 

Embree, Edwin R., American Negro Di- 
gest. 


Something to Do: 

Write to Mr. Edwin R. Embree, Presi- 
dent of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 4901 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 15, IIl., for information 
about what the Fund is doing for Negro 
education. 

Write to Negro colleges for facts about 
their courses, enrollment, community serv- 
ices, wartime changes. Hampton Institute 
is at Hampton, Virginia; Howard Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C.; Tuskegee In- 
stitute, at Tuskegee, Alabama; Fisk Uni- 
versity, at Nashville, Tenn. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Can America Have Peace? 


When you have work to do you 
choose a too] big enough for the job 


ee a — ee — ee — ee — er 
COMING NEXT WEEK 


(April 24-29 issue) 


For Social Studies and General 
Classes: 
World Organization Plan Framed by 
200 American and Canadian Leaders. 
Czechoslovakia: War-Born and 
War-Torn. 
Postwar World Unit 28: New Ma- 
terials, New Processes, for Home and 
Business. 


For English Classes: 

Harriet, scene from the Broadway 
success about Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

Interview with Helen Hayes, by 
Gretta Baker. 

“The Golden Vanity” — old English 
ballad of the Spanish Armada. 

How Edith McGillcuddy Met Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, by John Stein- 
beck. 


a 


You wouldn’t feed an oil-burning fur- 
nace with a teaspoon. Or fly supplies 
to our Pacific forces on the tail of a 
kite. The job of our foreign policy is to 
protect American interests. As America 
has grown up, our interests have grown 
and spread. Does our foreign policy fit 
the job to be done? 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) How have we been able to make 
the Monroe Doctrine work? (b) Was it 
a mistake to take over the Philippines 
in 1899? (c) Why did we go into World 
War I? (d) What territory did Japan ac- 
quire at the end of World War I? (e) 
How did pacifism help to cause World 
War II? (f) Discuss the situation we 
would be in now if the Panama Canal 
had not been built. (g) How have we 
helped to build up the strength of 
Japan? (h) What do you think our war 
aims are today? (i) What steps have we 
taken toward a sound policy of coop- 
eration with foreign nations for protec- 
tion of our own vital interests? 


Study Materials: 

Mr. Lippmann’s book, U. S. Foreign Pol- 
icy, is available in the original edition 
($1.50) from Little, Brown; and in a 
Pocket Book Edition for 25c. 

The 24 pictures reprinted in Scholastic 
are a part of a series of 52, printed orig- 
inally in the Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
published now in pamphlet form by Amer- 
ican Viewpoint, Inc., N. Y. 17, N. Y. This 
pamphlet may be obtained from Scholastic 
Teachers Service Bureau; 1 to 10 copies, 
10c each; 11 to 100, 8%c each. American 
Viewpoint issues other pamphlets at lower 
prices, such as “Footprirts of the Trojan 
Horse,” and “We Prayed.” by Capt. Ed- 
ward V. Rickenbacker. 

Activity: 

Make a large wall map of the world, 
showing the growth of United States 
territory. Indicate the date and method 
of acquisition on each area. Color in red 
the possessions of Japan and give the 
dates when she acquired them. Measure 
and show on your map distances from 
our Pacific possessions and Alaska to 
various Japanese-held territories. 


What Is U. S. Foreign Policy? 


“What you do speaks so loud I can’t 
hear what you say.” How does our ac- 





Key to “We Challenge You” 

I. Who’s Who: 4, 3, 1, 5, 2. 

II. Secretary Hull’s 17 Points: 1-F; 2- 
T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-T. 

III. What Is U. S. Foreign Policy: 1-b; 
2-c; 3-a; 4-a. 

IV. Business Postwar Plans: 1-a; 2-b; 3- 
b; 4-c. 
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tion in North Africa and Italy, toward 
Russia and Britain, square with the 
terms of the Atlantic Charter and the 
declarations growing out of Allied con- 
ferences at Casablanca, Quebec, Mos- 
cow, Cairo, Teheran? These are the 
questions the press and Congress are 
asking Mr. Hull and the State Depart- 
ment: 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) What necessity can you see for 
our dealing in the early stages in North 
Africa and now in Italy with semi-fas- 
cist administrators? (b) How do recent 
developments between Russia and coun- 
tries along her western border square 
with the terms of the Atlantic Charter? 
(c) Compare Russia’s interests in Cen- 
tral Europe, the Balkans, and the Bal- 
tic States with our interests in Central 
and South America. (d) Winston Chur- 
chill has said that he has no intention 
of officiating at the funeral of the Brit- 
ish Empire. Examine recent British pro- 
nouncements and diplomatic moves for 
indications that Britain is substituting 
more liberal measures for old imperial- 
istic concepts of British interests. (e) 
American representatives to conferences 
following World War I lacked knowl- 
edge of European conditions and prob- 
lems. Today London is a small Europe, 
filled with representatives of govern- 
ments in exile. Discuss this as a valu- 
able training school for American dip- 
lomats. Are we taking advantage of it? 
(f) How does vagueness and fumbling 
in the State Department handicap our 
representatives abroad? (g) What cur- 
rent European difficulties might be 
cleared up by a strong American stand? 


Secretary Hull’s 17 Points 


Mr. Hull has not ignored press criti- 
cism. He has not shown signs of resent- 
ing public protests or seemed to con- 
sider them unjustifiable interference in 
affairs of state. He answers his critics 
in friendly, cooperative terms. What 
does he say? 

Topics for Discussion: 

(a) Diplomatic language is very dif- 
ferent from “common or garden” every- 
day talk. Examine several diplomatic 
documents and try to describe charac- 
teristics of their style. (b) Reasons for 
diplomatic moves cannot be broadcast 
to friends in wartime because the en- 
emy will hear, too. Does this fact ex- 
plain the apparent secretiveness of the 
State Department on certain issues? 
(c) Compare the criticisms mentioned 
in the article on page 3 with Mr, Hull’s 
statements. Indicate the clauses which 
seem related to each criticism. Do the 
answers satisfy you? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


APPRECIATION 
The Cat Regrets 


Aline Appel’s story is convincing 
proof of the effectiveness of the first- 
person narrative. Ring Lardner used 
this same device in some of his most 
successful stories, like “The Haircut.” 
Through the narrator, himself blind to 
the delicacies of the situation, we are 
able to glimpse the truth—and to glimpse 
it in sharper focus than if it were pre- 
sented in a straightforward manner. 

Here are a few questions which you 
may use to increase your students’ 
awareness of the problem and apprecia- 
tion of the story. 

1. The. narrator has unconsciously 
characterized herself. Point cut places 
in the story where this is true. What 
sort of person does she seem to be? 

2. What sort of standards did the Pi 
Delts apparently set up for their mem- 
bers? 

3. Show how the author has used 
concrete illustrations, examples, and in- 
cidents to give her story verisimilitude. 
She has followed the same practice in 
choosing words and figures of speech 
with which to express her ideas — sim- 
plicity, accuracy, sharpness of observa- 
tion. 

4. Although Gertie’s melody is de- 
scribed by a person with no musical 
sensitivity, the reader manages to get 
from the description some idea of what 
sort of tune it was. This is a difficult 
thing for an author to accomplish, and 
it will pay you to examine the para- 
graphs describing the music to see if 
you can discover how it is done. 

5. In a very few words the author 
has shown us what Gertie thought of 
the narrator’s empty praise. Find this 
passage and underline the words in 
which the meaning is made clear. 


West with the Night 


Recently (March 27 issue) Mrs. Bass 
wrote for Scholastic an article on “The 
Language of Flight.” She pointed out 
that there are two kinds of language 
used in’ flight literature — the technical 
or specialized sort, and the emotional 
kind. For the emotion of flight is itself 
a new and thrilling experience and re- 
quires a special sort of attention. 

In Beryl Markham’s account of her 


transatlantic flight, which is taken from ~ 


her book of the same title, the emo- 
tional side of the experience of flight is 
perhaps emphasized even more strongly 
than the technical or factual side. For 
that reason your pupils should be di- 
rected to some of the ideas to be found 
in the essay. Here are some questions 
for discussion: 


1. According to Miss Markham, 
there were certain things which im- 
pelled her to make this dangerous 
flight. What were they? 

2. Read once more the paragraph 
beginning “It is too much that with all 
those pedestrian centuries behind us. 
. . .” What is the main idea of this 
paragraph? What distinction does Miss 
Markham make between intimacy and 
tolerance? The metaphor of the “Harsh 
stick across impudent knuckles” is effec- 
tive. What does it mean literally, and 
what does it suggest? 

3. What does the author have to say 
about loneliness? Is this an idea you 
have encountered in other flight litera- 
ture? 

4. The passage in which Miss Mark- 
ham tells of the furious activity of her 
hands while her brain remained almost 
paralyzed is one: which might have 
been written by anyone who had gone 
through a similar experience. Why is 
this kind of writing so effective? 


DISCUSSION 
The Adventures of Mark Twain 


A rousing discussion of Mark Twain 
and his works may be built around our 
two pages of pictures. Find out when 
the movie will play in your community. 
Bring to class some of Twain’s books. 
Read, if you have not already done so, 
“The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Cal- 
averas County.” Have pupils report on 
different phases of Twain’s life and 
career. Interesting and valuable mate- 
rial on Twain may be secured from 
Warner Brothers’ Educational Bureau, 
321 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


WRITING 


Here are some writing assignments 
based on the material in this week's 
issue. 

1. Have you ever known an unpop- 
ular or peculiar person who later re- 
vealed that he had creative ability? 
Write about him from any angle you 
desire. 

2. Make a list of some other short 
words which are actually abbreviations 
of longer ones. Explain the connection 
in each case. The dictionary will be 
your chief source of information. 

3. Try to tell about some exciting 
thing which has happened to you by 
merely expressing the thoughts which 
went through your mind at the time. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


I. 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T. 

II. 1l-c; 2-a;- 3-a; 4-b. 

Ill. 2, 3, 4, 1, 5. 

Words to the Wise: 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T; 
5-T; 6-F; 7-T; 8-F; 9-T; 10-F; 11-T; 12-F; 
13-F; 14-T; 15-F. 














NBC's Inter-American University of the 
Air now offers these 3 important courses 


MOC icra, 11.90 pom.-12:00 


HISTORY eS as 30-4:55 pam. 


LITERATURE As 0 00-7:30 p.m. 








THE IMPORTANT HISTORICAL SERIES PRESENTED BY 


N B C INTER-AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


“Daniel Boone Going Through Cumberland Gap “ painted by George Caleb Bingham 1851. 
Hangs in Washington University, St. Louis. Photograph Bettmann Archives. 


“Lands of the Free” . . . now continuing in Course II]—Part 2 
. .. vividly, clearly and comprehensively traces the Development of 
Ideas in the Americas. 


Presented each Sunday from 4:30 to 4:55 p.m. (EWT) by the 
National Broadcasting Company and independent stations associ- 
ated with the NBC network, these programs emphasize the political 
and social ideas . . . the cultures that have so influenced life and 
thought throughout the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 


Twenty-one programs are included in this interesting, educa- 
tional series. Separated into three significant divisions . . . the White 
Men and the Indian, Newcomers.and their Contributions, Men and 
Ideas . .. these presentations cover a wide range of adult instruction. 
Each program is a dramatized episode—complete in itself. 


* * * 


“Lands of the Free” is only one of many public services inau- 
gurated by the NBC Inter-American University of the Air—all are 
dedicated to greater knowledge, understanding and entertainment. 


America’s No. 1 Network 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


It’s a National Habit 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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ATTACK ON CANCER 


Cancer caught in time can usually 
be cured with little difficulty. The tragic 
danger of the disease comes from failure 
to recognize its symptoms in the early 
stages. It is not a germ disease which 
can be spread and caught. The likeli- 
hood of inheriting a tendency to cancer 
is not strong enough to cause worry and 
fear. Its symptoms are definite. Exam- 
ination brings them to light and doctors 
can deal with them successfully, if they 
are discovered in time. If not, the disease 
is always fatal. 

This is the assurance and the warn- 
ing that the American Society for the 
Control of Cancer works to bring home 
to people all over the country. For 
thirty years the Society has carried on 
its educational and clinical service. The 
Women’s Field Army of the Society 
has grown steadily and today num- 
bers three hundred thousand volunteers. 
New recruits can do invaluable service. 

April is Cancer Control Month by 
Presidential proclamation. The Society 
is asking for your help. You can give 
it by teaching your students the facts 
about cancer. They have probably 
heard terrifying stories of suffering and 
death caused by cancer. Some may fear 


it as a dread threat against which they 
have no protection. Learning the facts 
can give them assurance and save them 
from suffering. 

Materials which give these facts, 
suitable for school use, are readily avail- 
able. Here are some of them, all ob- 
tainable from the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer, Inc., 350 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Free Mimeographed Materials: 

“The Story of Cancer for High Schools,” 
by Frank L. Rector, B.S., M.D. 

“The House of Life,” an essay which stu- 
dents may duplicate or teachers read to the 
class. 

“How to Make a Cancer Scrapbook.” 

Community control plans: “The West- 
chester Plan”; “Philadelphia Outline.” 

‘What a Senior High School Student 
Should Know About Cancer,” prepared by 
the Division of Cancer Control, New York 
State Department of Health. 


Inexpensive Materials: 

“Detectives Wanted,” (For Grades 6, 7, 
and 8) 10c. 

“Youth Looks at Cancer,” (a student 
text) 10c. 

“Answers to the Public’s Questions on 
Cancer,” 5c. 

“The Fight on Cancer,” by Clarence C. 
Little, Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 38 ( Re- 
vised), 10c. 
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Divisions in this important educational 
army include: 

Vocational Training, Health Education, 
Pre-Flight Training, Social Studies 
Group, Pre-Induction Training, Latin 
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HERE ARE 98 VISUAL 
LEARNING GUIDES 


READY FOR ACTION 
in your classroom! 


Yes, they’re reporting for special duty—to 
accompany your classroom showing of 16 mm. 
sound films produced by the U. S. Office of 
Education, the Army and the Navy and by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (Erpi) Films. 





American Series. 
Mail this handy coupon for free 


samples and descriptive folders. 
Sa 2S SSeS ee eee eee, 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York TE 4-17-44 
Exclusive Distributor for 
NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL COUNCIL 
VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 
Please send me folder and samples of 
Guides for groups checked below: 

C) Vocational Training 

C) Pre-Flight Training 

(C) Pre-Induction Training 

CO) Health Education 

CJ Social Studies Group 

© Latin American Series 





Name 
School 








These Visual Learning Guides 
have been trained to: 


= 1. Cut the time required to 
prepare class lessons 


- Provide each student with 
concrete record of film 
material 


- Individualize group in- 
struction 


- Impress visual images 
which are usually easily 
lost 











Address 
City 
GIOID ceric. Me Tine 








Audio-Visual Learning Guides are prepared by 
the NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL COUNCIL 











“Cancer: A Challenge to Youth,” a study 
outline prepared by the Nassau County 
Cancer Committee, 15c. 

Statistical Charts, le each. 


OFF THE PRESS 


Teachers’ manuals roll off the press with 
great regularity. This time the student gets 
a manual, Learning about Education and 
the People’s” Peace, a pamphlet’ prepared 
largely by Mr. Harry Bard, and based on 
Education and the People’s Peace ( Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 10c). We 
think students will like it, use it, and leam 
from it. It discusses the need for planning 
now, what students can do about it, what 
Nazi children are taught and how, what 
we need to learn, nationally and intema- 
tionally. 

Significant ideas are simply and strongly 
presented in straightforward language that 
will convince students that the educators 
aren’t talking down to them. The discus- 
sion questions make you. want to think 
things out, and the suggested activities are 
detailed and lively enough to set students 
off to work with enthusiasm. There are good 
quotations from radio plays, Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, Louis Adamic and many others, 
and a first-rate working bibliography. With 
this guide and in this company a student 
can find his own way into real understand- 
ing of education for peace. 

. ao ° 

If you want to be glad you're alive and 
likely to stay so for the next few years, 
read Miracles Ahead; Better Living in the 
Postwar World, by Norman V. Carlisle and 
Frank B. Latham (Macmillan, $2.75). 
You’ve met both authors in the pages of 
Scholastic. Now they have collaborated to 
turn out a forecast that reads like magic, 
but is based on the convincing realities of 
electrical, chemical, engineering, medical 
achievement. Before very long you may be 
breathing “laundered” air. You may be 
taking a trip into the country in a car with 
a plastic top affording a full view for every- 
body and an enviable suntan without sun- 
burn. Or you may back your Aerocar out 
of the garage, attach its wing and out- 
rigger tail, and zoom off by air at a speed 
of 100 miles an hour.. Vycor is a new glass 
already being made, which can be heated 
red-hot and placed on a cake of ice, with- 
out damage to the glass. Scarlet fever and 
tonsilitis are being routed by sulfa drugs. 
“Health bombs” for mosquitoes are killing 
deadly mosquitoes on jungle battlefronts 
now and will be ready to go on fishing 
trips and beach picnics after the war. 

These are only a handful of the many 
possibilities and exciting expectations in- 
cluded in Miracles Ahead. You may think 
it is too good to be probable, but Mr. 


| Carlisle and Mr. Latham give all the sci- 


entific evidence for their futurama. They 
give exact and detailed accounts of the 
present discoveries, inventions, and _ re- 
search which can be adapted to civilian 
use when peace production is possible 
again. And they do it in words which make 
science understandable without resorting to 
unintelligible technical terms. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS FOR APRIL-MAY 


SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning, CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 noon.* A varied selection will be 
featured on the May programs in this 
series of analyses of great books which 
have influenced the pattern of the world’s 


thinking. May 7, Robinson Crusoe, Defoe; - 


May 14, Psychology, William James; May 
21, Alchemist, Ben Jonson; May 28, Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac, Parkman. 

Transatlantic Call: People to People, 
CBS, 12:30-1:30 p.m.* Columbia Broad- 
casting System and the British Broadcast- 
ing Corp. give a vivid portrayal of the 
way the people of these two great nations 
are affected in wartime. Author-narrator of 
the American series is Milton Bacon. 

Labor for Victory, NBC, 1:15-1:30 
p-m. Distinguished speakers discuss labor’s 
role in the war effort in ceoperation with 
the C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. 

University of Chicago Round Table, 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Authorities on so- 
cial, political, and economic issues engage 
in a lively and informative discussion in 
this series produced in cooperation with 
the University of Chicago. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m.* Bruno Walter will 
conduct the world-famous orchestra during 
he May programs. “The American Scrip- 
tures,” important intermission feature of 
the program, will be presided over by Carl 
Van Doren. 

Lands of the Free, NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p-m.* The economic development of the 
Americas and its effect on countries outside 
of the Western Hemisphere continue to be 
the subjects for this series of programs on 
NBC’s Inter-American University of the 
Air. May 7, “The Pilgrims”; May 14, “Por- 
tuguese in the New World”; May 21, 
“Negro Contributions in South America”: 
May 28, “The French in Canada.” 

Abe Lincoln’s Story, MBS, 4:30-5:00 
p-m.* A series of dramatic episodes in the 
life of the great American hero, beset -by 
problems similar to those faced by the 
war-torn world today. 

America in the Air, CBS, 6:30-7:00 
p-m. Paying tribute to the U. S. Air Forces, 
the weekly programs dramatize real-life 
stories of American flyers. 

The Coronet Story Teller, MBS, 6:45- 
7:00 p.m.* Tales of life in wartime, dis- 
cussion of current problems, profile por- 
traits of outstanding men of the present, 
and biographical sketches of past heroes, 
are included in this dramatic series based 
on stories in current issues of Coronet 
magazine. 

Quiz Kids, BN, 7:30-8:00 p.m. These 
youngsters continue to flabbergast listeners 


"Included in “Selected Radio Programs 
jor School Listening” prepared by Federal 


Radio Education Committee. 
a 


from every walk of life with their wide 
knowledge and salty remarks. They match 
wits with some of the finest scholars in the 
country on their program. 


MONDAY 


The Sea Hound, BN, 4:45-4:59 p.m. 
An adventurous series heard Monday 
through Friday and presented in coopera- 
tion with the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. The program 
emphasizes history, geography, industries, 
and customs of different Latin American 
nations. 

Cavaleade of America, NBC, 8:00- 
8:30 p.m. Leading radio, stage and screen 
actors are heard irt the featured roles dur- 
ing these dramatizations of the nation’s 
history, past and in the making. 

Information Please, NBC, 9:30-10:00 
p-m. Clifton Fadiman attempts to stump 
the panel of experts with queries covering 
every conceivable subject. 


TUESDAY 


Report to the Nation, CBS, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m.* Drama in the up-to-the- 
minute news, presenting interviews and 
reports by newsmen and special guests. 

Words at War, NBC, 11:30-12:00 
mid. Dramatizations of current books on 
the war and interviews with their authors 
are presented in + cooperation with the 
Council on Books in Wartime. 


WEDNESDAY 


U. S. Air Forces Band, NBC, 12:30- 
1:00 p.m. Captain Alf Reiberg conducts 
the band in varied selections in this pro- 
gram’ broadcast from Washington. 

Author’s Playhouse, NBC, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. The works of classic and mod- 
ern masters are dramatized in radio ver- 
sions of famous plays. 

Invitation to Music, CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. Noted artists appear as guests 
of the Columbia Concert Orchestra in this 
series of musical masterpieces. 


THURSDAY 


Victory Is Qur Business, MBS, 7:15- 
7:30 p.m. Quentin Reynolds, foreign cor- 
respondent, heads this program as narra- 
tor, interviewing American servicemen. 

The Human Adventure, MBS, 8:30. 
9:00 p.m.* These programs deal with the 
story of mankind with weekly changes 
covering the humanities, science, psychol- 
ogy and other aspects of human experi- 
ence. Presented in cooperation with the 
University of Chicago. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
BN. 8:30-9:00 p.m.* The oldest audi- 


ence-participation forum program of the 
air, with discussions of important public 
issues by outstanding national leaders 
George V. Denny serves as Moderator. 
The March of Time, NBC, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m.* Time, Inc. continues its 
dramatic presentation of news in the mak- 
ing and events leading to present condi 


tions. 
Folkways in Music, NBC, 11:30-12:00 


‘mid.* NBC’s Inter-American University of 


the Air presents the following programs 
for May: May 4, Tepee and Loghouse; 
May 11, Out of Africa; May 18, Burnt 
Cork and Canvas Top; May 25, Fiesta. 


FRIDAY 


Between the Bookends, NBC, 1:30- 
1:45 p.m. On the third Friday of each 
month the Ted Malone broadcast honors 
Scholastic’s Round Table contributors. The 
May program is scheduled for May 19th. 

Dateline, CBS, 7:15-7:30 p.m. The 
week’s best on-the-scene news stories are 
recreated in realistic manner. 


SATURDAY 


Youth on Parade, CBS, 10:00-10:30 
a.m. Music and war news from boys and 
girls everywhere highlight this program of 
youth on the march, emceed by a fifteen- 
year-old boy. 

Here’s to Youth, NBC, 1:00-1:30 
p-m. Ten national voluntary organizations 
offer drama on the case of American 
youth. 

Country Journal, CBS, 1:30-2:00 p.m. 
Columbia presents its weekly “radio news- 
paper” and delineator of the activities, 
problems, home life and opinions of Ameri- 
can farm families. From Washington come 
significant facts about farm legislation and 
scientific wartime farm methods. 

Of Men and Books, CBS, 2:00-2:30 
p-m.* Professor John T. _ Frederick, 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, heads this program featuring 
reviews of books. Guest authors appear 
each week. 

Doctors at War, NBC, 4:30-5:00 
p-m.* The gallant services of doctors dur- 
ing the present crisis form the basis for 
this weekly series. 

American Story, NBC, 7:00-7:30 
p-m.* Archibald MacLeish continues this 
series of broadcasts on literature of the 
Americas for NBC Inter-American Univer- 
sity of the Air. May 6, “The Wars of Free- 
dom”; May 13, “The Shape of Freedom.” 

The Man Behind the Gun, CBS, 7:00- 
7:30 p.m. America’s sons in the service 
are heard in factual, down-to-earth drama 
of the world today. 

The Saturday Night Bond Wagon, 
MBS, 10:15-10:45 p.m. Mutual artists 
rally to the cause of selling for Uncle Sam 




















ALGonQUIN PARK 


WHERE WATURE BUILDS 


ROMANCE 


A THOUSAND scenes of beauty and a 
hundred glimpses of wild life will 
recall the day when all erica was a 
wilderness Paradise. Here guides will 
take you down rushing rivers to a camp 
in the forest fastness, or you can wander 
by yourself just a few steps from your 
resort-hotel to watch the deer drink at 
the river, see the industrious beaver at his 
work, and the black bear feeding com- 
placently while your camera clicks. 


Fish leap to your lure . . . a lazy moon 
paints the lake silver... the loon cries... 
and across the water drifts the melody of 
young, voices raised in campfire song. 

his is Algonquin Park, 2700-square- 
mile Game Preserve in the heart of 
Ontario, Canada’s Vacation Province. 


Everywhere in this land of forest, lakes 
and loveliness, nature has set the stage for 
the most romantic, most joyful vacation 
you've ever had! Days are sunny and 
warm, but there’s grand sleeping in the 
cool, pine-scented nights. And it’s all 
accessible by train, plane and highway. 


Why not make Algonquin Park a 
“must” on your post-war vacation calen- 
dar? Write for our new map now in 

reparation showing canoe routes and 

otel and camp accommodation in 
Algonquin Park, Ontario. It will 
mailed to you when ready. 








Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
410 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me when ready, your new 
map of Algonquin Park now in prepara- 
tion, showing canoe trips, hotels and 
camps. 
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News from the Audio-Visual Field 


The American Scriptures, intermis- 
sion feature of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony concert broadcast 
Sunday afternoons over C3S, was pre- 
sented with an Award for Distinguished 
Merit by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews recently. The 
American Scriptures was selected as the 
outstanding program series of 1943 “to 
promote good will among Americans 
of all faiths.” Carl Van Doren, Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning historian, has been 
host of the program since the start of 
the series last May. 

2‘ 2 


The slide films and reprints of 
Coronet picture stories, available since 
last September through the Society for 
Visual Education, will be extended in- 
to a total series of 16 subjects — 8 for 
the current school year and 8 more for 
the next school year. Releases to date 
have included “Through the Periscope,” 
“China Fights Back,” “Queens Never 
Die,” “Anchors Aweigh,” “A World 
and Two Wars,” “Dedication,” “Panic.” 
Subscriptions to the service or requests 
for additional information should be 
sent to the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 106 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
11, Ilinois. 

e ee, *¢ 

NBC and RCA, in cooperation with 
the General Electric Co., have begun 
the installation of 45 additional tele- 
vision receivers in hospitals established 
in the metropolitan New York area for 
wounded servicemen. These _ instru- 
ments supplement the 10 RCA receiv- 
ers which have been in operation in 
six hospitals since November, 1943. 

* a * 


Use of the word “radar” is once 
again permitted by the War Depart- 
ment in advertisements of electronic 
manufacturers, but the ban on descrip- 
tive detail continues. The locating de- 
vice has had a rough career under mili- 
tary censorship because first, even‘ use 
of the word was prohibited. Next all 
of the bars were let down, then the 
original ban went back into effect until 
the most -ecent order. 

* *# & 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., distributors 
of 16 mm. sound films, have recently 
opened a branch office at .19 La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, where they 
will now handle film deliveries to mid- 
west schools and the photographic 
trade. 

* * * 

Three of the nation’s leading uni- 
versities will collaborate with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. in sponsoring 











summer radio institutes in 1944. The 
institutes will be held at Northwestern 
and Stanford universities and the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
The three institutes will have their spe- 
cific aim in the training of students to 
serve as replacements, thereby alleviat- 
ing the serious shortage of manpower 
existing in radio as a result of the war. 


(Concluded on page 8-T) 








You Waited for These 
MAJOR FEATURES! 


Here they are in 16mm. Sound 
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HERE WE GO AGAIN (RKO) 
Fibber McGee and Molly, Edgar Bergen, 
Charlie McCarthy, Ginny Simms, Ray 
Noble ‘and Orchestra. 


GET HEP TO LOVE (Universal) 
Gloria Jean, Donald O’Connor, Jane Frazee, 
Robert Paige, the Jivin’ Jacks and Jills. 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Edu- 
tional Subject. ilable for rental and sale 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 W. 45th ST., Dept. HS-17, NEW YORK 19 


19 LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 











WHY PAY 6% 


ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 


LOANS 


WHEN WE CAN CONVERT THEM 


- One 21; % ly y! 
oan at j To 3 
Only 2/0 2/ 
$25,000,000.00 Available Funds 
We arrange loans on life poli 
for totais of $1,500 or more, using only the cash 
the policies. Thus protecting beneficiaries’ 
interests completely. 
If you have no policy loans this is an easy way 
to raise cheap money to retire high rate obliga 
tions, cay taxes, fund debts, etc. 
MINIMUM LOAN $1505. 
Loans easily arranged by mail, anywhere 
Write for details, giving size of loan desired 


Keelin-McKnight, Inc. 


134 S. LaSatle, CHICAGO 3, Ill. 


We Do NOT Sel! Insurance 
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NEW 16mm FILMS 


CAMERAMEN AT WAR — This cam- 
era study pays tribute to the men 
whose job it is to get the action onto 
film. It shows them in action, armed 
only with their cameras, and some of 
the famous scenes they have shot right 
in the midst of battle. One reel for sale 
or loan from British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 

GRAIN THAI BUILT A HEMI. 
SPHERE—One reel Walt Disney car- 
toon which tells the dramatic story of 
what corn has meant to civilization — 
from the time of the Indians, who were 
the first to discover its potentialities. 
Available through the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

LEARN TO LIVE — An easy-to- 
understand digest of the common 
causes of street and highway accidents. 
This one reel, 16 mm. sound film con- 
tains seven one-minute lessons showing 
incorrect driving and walking practices 
and how they may be corrected. Avail- 
able through Aetna Life Companies, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


EAGLE SQUADRON — A J thrilling 
story of the air war over England, tell- 
ing the part which America’s first fly- 
ing fighters played in protecting our 
great ally. The services of the Com- 
mandos, the W.A.A.F. and the Channel 
Fleet are also featured in this 16 mm. 
full length major feature. Available for 
rental from Walter O. Gutlohn, 25 
West 45th St., New York. 

POINTS FOR PEDALERS— Approved 
by the Bicycle Institute of America, 
this one-ree] sound film gives specific 
instructions for the proper care of 
bicycles and their equipment, including 
proper lubrication of vital points and 
correct adjustment of seat, pedals and 
handlebars. Also shown is the part that 
bicycles play in relieving America’s 
wartime transportation problems. Par- 
ticularly useful is the self-test of riding 
ability that can be used as a basis for a 
bicycle safety course. Available from 
Aetna Life Companies, Hartford, Conn 

ROAD TO LIFE — A famous feature 
film story of the re-education of the 
former “wild boys of the road,” is being 
re-issued in 16 mm. sound film by 
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Brandon Films, Inc. This film is based 
on the actual story of the work done 
by social workers and teachers among 
the juvenile delinquents in Soviet Rus- 
sia, during the early 1920s, but many 
of the suggestions are applicable to- 
day. Available from Brandon Films. 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

NORWAY REPLIES — This stirring 
film of a young Norwegian who escapes 
from his Nazi-occupied country, trains 
in England and returns to bomb the 
Germans is now being released by Wal- 
ter Gutlohn, 25 West 45th St., New 
York City, in a 16 mm. sound, full 
length feature picture. The narrative 
is handled by Ed Thorgerson, Alois 
Havrilla and Ben Grauer. The work of 
the Norwegian merchant marine, now 
the third largest in the world, is shown 
as this group works unceasingly for the 
liberation of Norway. 

10,000 FEET DEEP—Two ree! film 
showing how modern scientific methods 
take the place of the prospector’s divin- 
ing rod in the location of probable oil 
deposits and how wells are drilled in 
swamps and waterways as well as in 
open land. Free booking from Shell Oil 
Co., Inc., 50 West 50th St., New York 
20. N. Y. 





HOW HIGH SCHOOi TEACHERS 


each girl’s characteristics—her initiative, 
leadership, emotional balance, adjustments, 
and manner. 


Because you, as a High School teacher, 
know your girls so well—their skills and 
aptitudes, their likes and dislikes—the 
State Nursing Councils for War Service 
are asking your special help in selecting 
those fortunate girls who, by tempera- 
ment and training, will be eligible to 
apply for free professional training with 
pay, in over 1,000 nursing schools. 

For this purpose, the U.S.Cadet Nurse 
Corps recently organized a “Pledge” 
group, open to Juniors and Seniors in 
good scholastic standing, with good 
health. 

As a guide in their selection, you 
should be able to report favorably on 


Ask for Supply of Applications 


Girls who in your judgment rate high 
in these points, should be given the 
“Pledge” application blanks. Each. 
blank requires two endorsements be- 
fore being returned: (1) By the High 
School Principal, Vocational Guidance 
Director, Superintendent or Advisory 
Teacher. (2) By the registered nurse 
representing the State or Local Nursing 
Council for War Service. When one of 
your girls qualifies as a “Pledge,” she 


can help select Juniors and 
Seniors for Cadet Nurse “‘Pledges” 


will be sent an attractive Cadet Nurse 
“Pledge” pin and membership card. 


Actual membership in the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps depends, of course, on ac- 
ceptance by an approved school of 
nursing. The Local Nursing Council for 
War Service will keep the “Pledges” 
interested and with you, will help them 
to choose their schools of nursing. 

* * * 
Applications and “Personality Summary 
Reports” will be sent to High School Prin- 
cipals. Ideal opportunities for your finest 
girls. Write to your State Nursing Council 
for War Service (see list), or to the U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps Pledge, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Box 88, New York, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES OF STATE NURSING COUNCILS FOR WAR SERVICE 


Mrs. Walter Bragg Smith 
Miss Minnie C. Benson 
Yrs T. Wright 


1620 Hedrick Drive 


625 South Lawrence Street 


5404 Country Club Blvd. 


Montgomery 
Tucson 
Little Rock 


Miss Halcie M. Boyer 
Miss Dorothy Osborne 
Miss Ruth B. Whitcomb (Acting) 


Omaha 
Reno 
Concerd 


626 Electric Building 
139 No. Virginia Avenue 
209 South Street 








Newark 
Santa Fe 
Albany 
Raleigh 
Bismarck 
Columbus 
Muskogee 
Portland 
Harrisburg 
Santurce 
Providence 
Columbia 
Mitchell 
Nashville 
El Paso 
Salt Lake 
Montpelier 
Richmond 
Seattle 
Charleston 
Cudahy 
Cheyenne 


17 Academy Street 
State Health Department 
152 Washington Avenue 
415 Commercial Building 
State Hospital 
50 East Broad Street 
545 North Sixth Street 
205 Stevens Building 
400 North Third Street 
Duffautt No. 22 
42 Weybosset Street 
206 Carolina Life Bldg. 
321 Western Building 
615 Warner Building 

. 1001 E. Nevada Street 
414 Boston Building 
3 Nelson Street 
811 Grace-American Bldg. 
514 Med. Arts Bidg. 
47 Capitol City Bldg. 
3727 East Layton Avenue 
2323 Carey Avenue 


Miss Wilkie Hughes 

Miss Victoria C. Mayer 
Miss Emily L. Creevy 
Mrs. Marie Noell 

Miss Clara G. Lewis 

Mrs. Elizabeth P. August 
Mrs. Mozelle Ewing 

Mrs. Linnie Laird 

Mrs. Katherine Miller 
Miss Celia Guzman 

Miss Anna J. Delmore 
Miss Nellie C. Cunningham 
Miss Carrie A. Benham 
Mrs. Lucille H. Marshall 


San Francisco 8 
Denver 

Hartford 
Wilmington 
Washington, D. C. 
Jacksonville 
Atlanta 


26 O’Farrel Street 
621 Majestic Building 
252 Asylum Street 
914 Jefferson Street 
1746 K Street, N. W. 
State Board of Health 
131 Forrest Ave. N. E. 


Miss Shirley C. Titus 
Miss Irene Murchison 
Miss Margaret K. Stack 
Mrs. Mildred A. Marshall 
Miss Edith M. Beattie 
Miss Ruth Mettinger 
Mrs. Mildred Pryse 
Mrs. T. L. Gage 

Miss Kathryn McCabe 
Miss June A. Ramsey 
Miss Helen Teal 

Miss Adeline Hendricks 
Mrs. Anne Lee Wick 


510 South 
St. Luke’s Hospital 

8 South Michigan Ave. 
1125 Circle Tower 

503 Shops Building 

359 No. Clifton Ave. 

604 So. Third St. 

Charity Hosp. Nurse’s Home 
238 Concord Street 

1211 Cathedral Street 

420 Boylston Street 

51 West Warren Street 
2642 University Ave. 
Baptist Hospital 

1512 Waldheim Building 
Lalonde Block 





St. 
Boise 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Des Moines 
Wichita 
Louisville 
New Orleans 
Portland 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Detroit 

St. Paul 
Jackson 
Kansas City 
Helena 





Miss A. Louise Dietrich 
Mrs. Evan G. Richards 
Mrs. Abbie L. Starkey 
Mrs. Jessie Wetzel Faris 
Miss Marian G. Kent 
Mrs. May M. Maloney 
Mrs. Edith M. Partridge 
Mrs. Velda Schrader 





Mrs. Hester G. Frederick 
Miss Helene G. Lee 

Miss Thelma I. Scratch 
Mrs. Mabel Roach 

Mrs. M. Anita G. Perez 
Miss Mary E. Stebbins 
Mrs. Margaret C. Alsop 
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- 1 enclose $—_— for the following SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP publications listed in this ad. 


J _____cowies of LAND OF LIBERTY 
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EVERY STUDENT IN YOUR CLASS SHOULD HAVE 
HIS OWN COPIES OF THESE HELPFUL BOOKS 


%& Each book was edited and published by SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
for classroom use and home reading. 





Originally Sold for 


10 FOR 1.00 








25¢ to 50¢ Each 


NOW Only 10¢ Each in Quantities of 


10 or More—A Real 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


A graphic story of how our 
laws are made and the men 
who make them. Provides a 
gallery. seat in Congress for 
each of your pupils. Pub- 
lished several years ago but 
still up to date except for 
listing of 76th Congress. 
32 pages. 

Original price 25¢ a copy 


SAVING For You 


SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


The story of the “grandeur that was Rome” by 
Paul L. Anderson, author of “With the Eagles” 
and “A Slave of Cataline,”’ etc. This story of 
the rise and fall of another Roman Empire is 
especially timely now that Rome is again in 
the headlines. 32 pages. Illustrated wi:h many 
original drawings. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 





THE GLORY THAT WAS GREECE 


The story of the civilization of ancient Athens 
by Paul R. Agard, professor of Greek, Experi- 
mental College, University of Wisconsin. Helps 
your students understand why Greek civiliza- 
tion is worth studying today. 32 pages. Illus- 
trated with many photographs. 


Original price was 35¢ a copy. 


WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


“Watch Your P.Q.” (Person- 
ality Quotient) provides help- 
ful information for young peo- 
ple on ways to improve their 
personalities. Contains practi- 
cal guides, articles on inferi- 
ority complex, charm, bully- # 
ing, etc. 32 pages. 


Original price was 25¢'a copy. 





PHOTOPLAY HANDBOOK 


A handbook of photoplay 
analysis and enjoyment. De- 
signed for classroom use. 
Helps your students to en- 
joy and evaluate the best mo- 
tion pictures. How to form a 
photoplay club. 62 pages—32 
sections. 


Original price was 25¢ a copy. 


AMATEUR BROADCASTERS’ HANDBOOK 
A 64-page “Handbook for Amateur Broadcast- 
ers’ providing practical step-by-step directions 
for successful school broadcasts. Ideal for 
teaching radio appreciation. Helpful ideas for 
auditorium programs. 8 complete chapters. 
Many diagrams and illustrations. 


Original price was S0¢ a copy. 





ENJOYING THE ARTS 


A group of essays on art appreciation covering 
such topics as: The novel, the short story, 
poetry, the essay, the drama, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and painting. Each essay written by a 
specialist in his field. A valuable teaching aid 
for high school English classes. 32 pages. 


Original price was 35¢ a copy. 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP — 220 East 42nd St., 


copies of CONGRESS AT WORK 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated re- 
gional study of U. S. be- BAe 
fore the war. Takes your g% 
students on a tour of U.S. #9 
in peacetime. A big book 

of 128 pages with 334 il- 
lustrations photographs 
and pictorial maps. At- 
tractive paper cover. 


Original price 50c a@ copy. os tie 








copies of SWORD OF SER- 

GESTUS School 

—__._cories of THE GLORY THAT 
WAS GREECE 


copies of WATCH YOUR P.Q. City 


Street Address 





P.O. Zone No. 





covies of HOW TO JUDGE State 





MOTION PICTURES 


copies of AMATEUR BROAD- 
CASTERS’ HANDBOOK 


—_._covies of ENJOYING THE ARTS 





itt with your order 





Please 


your 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 


A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
TE-4-17-44 ; 
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Audio-Visual News 
(Concluded ) 


The Society to: Visual Education 
Aircraft Identification Kit prepared by 
the aviation experts on the staff of Fly- 
ing, is being kept up-to-date by the 
addition of new aircraft silhouettes as 
rapidly as information becomes avail- 
able New additions include: 118. 
Lockheed Hudson (A-39, PBO); 119 
Boeing Sea Ranger (PBB); 120. Hein- 
kel He-113; 121. Heinkel He-115: 122. 
Fieseler Storch (Fi-156K). Bottom, 
side and head-on views are included 
for each aircraft. Available from So- 
ciety for Visual Education, 100 East 
Ohio Street. Chicago 2, Illinois. 


* * » 


The Jam Handy Organization, 2900 
East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Michi- 
gan, has announced the completion of 
three new discussional slide film Kit- 
sets: “Light on Mathematics,” draw 
ings, graphs, and pictorial exhibits to- 
taling 1,087, to develop mathematical 
concepts; “Air Age Physics (Mechan 
ics),” a series of 15 slide film subjects 
to help in establishing visual and math 
ematical relationskips between funda- 
mental principles and their application, 
“Mechanical Drawing and _ Drafting,” 
1,112 individual pictures covering basic 
and advanced geometric instructions 
and mechanical drawing projects. 

* * * 


The Fred Allen Show was 
“favorite program” recently in the 13th 
Annual Poll of Radio Editors, conduct- 
ed heretofore by the New York Worl:/ 
Telegram and continued: this year by 
The Billboard. Other top-ranking fa. 
vorites included: female vocalist Dinah 
Shore; dramatic program, Lux Radio 
Theater; concert singer, Gladys Swar 
thout; symphonic orchestra, New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony orchestra; out 
standing new star, Frank Sinatra: 
comedian, Bob Hope; quiz program. 
Information Please; government pro- 
gram, The Army Hour; sports an- 
nouncer, Bill Stern; dance orchestra. 
Guy Lombardo; announcer, Milton 
Cross; best quarter hour, Fred Waring 
program; documentary program. Man 
Behind the Gun; children’s program, 
Let's’ Pretend; best single broadcast. 
the CBS Letter on Race Hatred. 


* * * 


Walt Whitman's Leaves of Grass has 
been recorded by RCA Victor, with 
dramatic reading by Ralph Bellamy, film 
and stage star. As timely today as 
when they were first written, these 
poems speak of war and of freedom 
and of America’s essential spirit. 
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NORDS 
ire SHORTE 


BY MAXWELL NURNBERG 


You'll be surprised to 
know where some of our 
best words came from 


N WORDS, as in travel, we take short 
cuts when we can. Almost two hun- 
dred years ago John Horne Tooke, an 


English scholar, wrote that “letters, 
like soldiers, are apt to desert and drop 
off in a long march.” With the wear and 
tear of centuries, not only letters but 
syllables and whole words have been 
lopped off. Often, too, the less impor- 
tant word has survived. Our word 
canter, for instance, is a shortening of 
Canterbury gallop, descriptive of the 
easy gait at which Chaucer’s pilgrims 
rode to Canterbury. Thus the first half 
of an English city is today the name 
of one of the gaits of a saddle horse. 

The word bugle once meant a wild ox. 
Bucolic is a related word, refers to 
life in the country. Our modern use of 
the word bugle is a shortening of bugle 
horn, which was originally a hunting 
horn made of the horn of a_bugle or 
wild ox. The first two lines of Tenny- 
son’s famous poem “Locksley Hall” tell 
us; 

“Comrades, leave me-here a little, while as 
yet ’tis early morn: 

Leave me here, and when you want me, 
sound upon the bugle horn.” 

We've held onto the ox and thrown 

away the horn! 

We do something similar when we 
call for brandy, which merely means 
burned. For the original name of the 
drink was brandywine (from the Dutch 


brandewijn), so called because it was 
burned or distilled wine. And it’s easy 
to prove beyond mere resemblance that 
brand and burned are forms of the same 
word. Criminals and slaves were once 
branded — cattle still are — with a hot 
iron. We talk about different brands -of 
goods, because formerly trademarks 
were burned in. Something that is 
brand new is as fresh and glowing as 
if it were drawn right out of the furn- 
ace. The brunt of the battle is the place 
where it burns most fiercely. 

Grog (adjective groggy) is shortened 
form of grogram, a cloth of coarse grain 
or texture (from French gros grain). 
Edward Vernon, a famous English ad- 
miral, was nicknamed “Old Grog” by 
his sailors because he used to wear a 
large coat flung loosely over his shdul- 
ders when the weather or his mood was 


- bad, At that time the sailors in the 


British navy were accustomed to get- 
ting their rum straight (or “neat,” as the 
English say). Therefore, when in Au- 
gust, 1740, Admiral Vernon issued an 
order to dilute the rum, his sailors in 
a spirit of revenge contemptuously 
gave the name grog to this mixture. of 
rum and water. Today Admiral Ver- 
non’s naval victories and adventures on 
the water are almost forgotten. He is 
remembered because he put water in 
his sailors’ rum. 

Tawdry, our word tor anything showy 
and cheap, is quickly spoken Saint Aud- 
rey (just as Sinclair is Saint Clair 
and Sidney the French Saint Denis.) 
Among the many articles sold long ago 
at the fair held annually in honor of 
St. Audrey were cheap laces, first called 
St. Audrey laces and later tawdry laces. 
Today, tawdry is applied only to cheap- 
ly pretentious finery. 

Sometimes in the shortening process 
a word is cut by dropping all but the 
first syllable; sometime# only the last 
syllable remains. Van shows the results 
of both methods. When it means to be 
in the forefront (“in the van”), it comes 
from the word vanguard, van being re- 
lated to the French word avant, mean- 
ing “before.” The van that moves our 
belongings is the shortened form of 
caravan, which in eighteenth-century 
England was the name given to a large 
covered vehicle. 

A cabriolet (we've shortened it to 
cab) was a light, two-wheeled carriage 
drawn by one horse. On the poor roads 
in those days it often would leap like 
a goat. Hence, its name, which comes 


ultimately trom caper, Latin tor goat. 
- When you cut capers, you are behaving 
like a kid! When you hail a taxi, you 
are saving six syllables, because a taxi 
is really a taximeter-cabriolet! Bus, by 
the way, is short for omnibus, a Latin 
word that means “for all.” A bus boy, 
I suppose, is one who is ready “for all” 
work, 

Many clipped forms began as slang, 
and like slang of any kind either dies 
a quick death or, being accepted into 
polite society, became a part of our 
language. Below are some shortenings 
that have stood the test of time. Obvious 
abbreviations like gas for gasoline and 
ad for advertisement are not included, 
or the many college words like math, 
prof, lab and coed. Here they are: 


Pep from pepper 

Fan from fanatic 

Ninny from an innocent 

Fender from defender 

Wig from periwig (from French 
perruque ) 

Mob from mobile vulgus (Latin for 
the easily moved, the fickle common 
people) 

Chum from chamber fellow (i.e, a 
boarding-school or college roommate ) 

Gin from geneva (a word that goes 
back through the Dutch to Latin ju- 
niperus, because gin was a drink origi- 
nally made ‘in Holland and flavored 
with juniper berries) 

Ad lib from ad libitum (Latin for 
“at pleasure or at will.” Radio comedians 
have appropriated the word ad libbing) 

Bunk, short for buncombe, deserves 
a paragraph all to itself. When we say, 
“That’s the bunk,” we really are going 
back to a scene that took place in Con- 
gress in 1850, when toward the close 
of the debate on the Missouri Compro- 
mise, Felix Walker, Representative for 
Buncombe County, North Carolina, got 
up to speak. He went pointlessly on 
and on, despite the rising cries of im- 
patience all around him. Finally observ- 
ing the disturbance, he stopped to tell 
his colleagues that he wasn’t talking for 
them but for his constituents. The folks 
back home, he told them, expected him 
to speak for Buncombe. Soon after, 
Buncombe became bunkum and finally 
the expressive one syllable bunk. We 
liked the word so much that from it we 
have formed the very useful verb de- 


bunk. 


Reprinted from Good Housekeeping, by 
permission of the editors. 
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Like all boys, young Sam Clemens and his friends loved to play on the 
river. Their adventures later inspired Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 
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Cub-pilot Sam, pupil of Horace Bixby, became chief pilet on his own 
steamer. Those days on the river are shown in Life on the Mississippi. 
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pnom river boy to literary immortal~ 
that is the story of the new picture The 
Adventures of Mark Twain. The sequence 
of photographs on these two pages show 
some of the important moments of a career 
that was long, brilliant, but not always 
happy. The movie, a Warner Brothers pro- 
duction, stars Fredric March in the title 
role, with Alexis Smith and a huge cast, 
Among the supporting players are Donald 
Crisp, Alan Hale, C. Aubrey Smith, John 
Carradine, Walter Hampden, and Chester 
Conklin. Two new boy actors, Dickie Jones 
and Jackie Brown, play Sam Clemens in his 
teens. The script by Alan Le May was 
drawn from biographical data owned or 
controlled by the Mark Twain Company, 










Sam’‘s story of a jumping-frog contest, 
signed Mark Twain, started a career. 
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Sam quit piloting for gold-mining in Nevada. Result: As a reporter in Virginia City, Sam was a success. His 
no gold, and later, a book entitled Roughing It. biting humor pleased readers and scared politicians. 












and from the stage play Mark Twain. Irving 
Rapper directed. 

Mark Twain, born Samuel Clemens in 
Florida, Missouri, came into this world as 
Halley's Comet flamed across the sky in 
1835. Seventy-five years later, in 1910, the 
same comet marked the hour of his death. 
Despite the heavenly portent, Sam seemed 
ordinary enough as a boy, perhaps destined 
to be a river pilot all his life. And he might 
have been if he had not gone West to seek 
his fortune and written a story about a 
jumping frog contest. From the success of 
this story stemmed a long and distinguished 
list of fiction which made Mark Twain 
world-famous. To Americans he became a 
national idol and a legend. 


TWAIR 


One of Twain’s many losing invest- 
ments was in an automatic typesetter. 


As a young pilot, Mark Twain fell in love with Livy Langdon’s picture. 
Years later, he met and married her despite family qualms about writers. 


When General Grant completed his memoirs, Mark Twain published 
them. Grant’s widow received a huge check, and Twain went bankrupt. 


The Chancellor of Oxford University confers upon Mark During his last years, lonely in spite of fame, Mark 
Twain the honorary degtee given to literary immortals. Twain wrote serious books from retirement in bed. 

















SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


© QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. CAN YOU TAKE A HINT? 

You don’t have to be a genius to 
guess at some of the truths underlying 
“The Cat Regrets.” Label true state- 
ment T, false ones F; but remember 
the answers are not stated but only 
hinted at. 

1. The narrator of the story had no 
great understanding or appreciation of 
music. 

2. Gertrude Maddox, in spite of her 
peculiarities, was quite sane. 

3. Gertie would have been quite 
happy as a member of Pi Delta Omega. 

4. Gertie’s music had no emotional 
power but became popular as a fad. 

5. The narrator of the story is se- 
cretly a bit envious of Gertie’s success. 


il. FACTS ARE FACTS 

Underline the best completing word 
or phrase in each of these statements 
about “West with the Night.” 

1. Before Beryl Markham did it, no 

pilot had flown alone (a) from Amer- 
ica to England; (b) from Ireland to 
America; (c) from England to Amer- 
ica. 
2. When the gas ran out, it was 
necessary to let the motor stop for a 
moment before refilling because (a) if 
a new tank was opened before the 
other was closed, it might cause an air- 
lock; (b) the motor might catch fire 
otherwise; (c) that was the only way 
to conserve gasoline. 

8. Miss Markham’s flight was par- 
ticularly dangerous because (a) she 
had no radio; (b) her instruments were 
not working; (c) her wings. iced up 
after a few hours. 

4. When Miss Markham landed on 
Cape Breton, she injured (a) her 
hands; (b) her head; (c) a fisherman. 


ill. MATCH ‘EM UP 
At the left are some words from 

“Why Some Words Are Shorter.” At 
the right, in different order, are the 
words to which those in the first list 
are related. Place correct numbers in 
parentheses. 

1. brandy ( ) caravan 

2. van ( ) caper 

8. cab ( ) innocent 

4. ninny ( ) brunt 
5. Sidney ( ) St. Denis 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 


— And join the discussion: 
Do you prefer movies based on fic- 


tion or those based on true stories, like 
“The Adventures of Mark Twain”? 
Why? 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Write a brief criticisrh of one ot 
the poems in this week’s “Round 
Table.” 

2. Write an appreciation of one of 
the following: William Allen White, 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Irvin S. 
Cobb, or Joseph C. Lincoln (all of 
whom died recently). 


@ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F, Words are from 
“West with the Night.” 

1. The painting “Mona Lisa” by 
Leonardo da Vinci is famous for its 
enigmatic smile. 

2. A plausible excuse is one that no- 
body believes. 

8. If you were told you had medi- 
ocre talent, you would take it as a 
great compliment. 

4. The rule of the Nazis over con- 
quered nations is inexorable. 

5. Irrelevant testimony is evidence 
that has no bearing on the case before 
a court, 

6. One becomes a novice through 
long years of experience. 

7. The witches in “Macbeth” are 
ghoulish creatures. 

8. Ships always jettison a cargo be- 
fore starting on a voyage. 

9. Temporizing is avoiding immedi- 
ate action or decision in order to gain 
time or escape trouble. 

10. A dispassionate decision is one 
made in anger and excitement,“ 

1l. A mentor is a guide or teacher. 

12. Most people have an abhorrence 
of ice cream and cake. 

13. A task to which you are irrev- 
ocably committed is one you can 
shirk if you feel like it. 

14. Prisoners of war who elude their 
guards are those who get away. 

15. A man with dogmatic beliefs is 
open-minded and eager to hear other 
people’s opinions. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


contrapuntal (cén tra pint al), written 
in counterpoint, as an embroidery on the 
main theme. 6, 

sophistry (sdf is tri), art, knowledge, dis- 
putation. 

ambiguous (4m big a iis), open to two 
or more interpretations. 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


ROMOLA. By George Eliot. 


The beautiful city of Florence is now 
in the headlines of the daily papers. It 
has been bombed, and the world hopes 
none of its precious artistic monuments 
to the Renaissance may have been de- 
stroyed. In Romola, Florence is brought 
before us in those days of its glory, 
through a novel so true to setting and 
spirit that it has been used for many 
years by tourists as a guidebook to the 
present city and its history. 

The novel begins in 1492, swirling 
around the restless, wealthy, vigorous 
Florentines who were. then ruled by 
Lorenzo (the Magnificent) de’Medici. 
At the court of this great person of 
the arts were gathered the greatest 
galaxy of painters, sculptors, poets and 
scholars then shining in the brief, 
world-making Italian Renaissance. 
Those men come alive in Romola. 

The novel centers around the per- 
sonal tragedy of two principals — Rom- 
ola, a gracious, beautiful young woman, 
and her husband Tito di Melema, 
whose charm is marred by a fatal de- 
fect of character. The trait nearly de- 
stroyed Romola, but she fought her way 
back to spiritual peace. You will re- 
member this novel, although you may 
have to blow the dust off its top edges 
when you find it in the library. 


VAN LOON’S LIVES. By Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon. 

There seemed no limit to the energy 
and industry of this Netherlands-born 
author who recently died. Van Loon 
took all knowledge for his province, and 
tried to share it with his readers. He 
was a man of many talents, and he has 
left a list of books on music, painting, 
history, geography. Latest of his books 
is that amazing blend of biography, 
history and fantasy — Van Loon’s Lives. 

Like Plutarch, he introduces his 
characters in pairs, but as though they 
met in person in Van Loon’s own house 
in Holland, where they are served their 
favorite dishes and listen to their favor- 
ite music. Some of these pairs you 
might expect: Erasmus and Thomas 
More, William the Silent and George 
Washington, Plato and Confucius; Peter 
the Great and Charles XII of Sweden. 
But would you invite Emily Dickinson 
and Chopin together, or Queen Eliza- 


beth and Empress Theodora? Van Loon . 


did, and it worked. 
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ERHAPS you've heard of Gertrude 

Maddox, but I doubt it. You prob- 
ably will, though, one of these days, 
because she’s really getting places. The 
Music Hall orchestra played some of 
her things a few months ago, with her 
as guest soloist, and apparently she 
made quite a stir, from all a sorority 
sister of mine wrote me. And now I read 
that the Philadelphia Orchestra is going 
to play her “Variations on an Unknown 
Theme” and “Ode to Dead Birches” on 
the 29th. As I say she’s really getting 
places, musically speaking. 

“Mad Gertie” we used to call her, 
back in college. And then some called 
her “Dirty Gertie” because she always 
looked as if she needed a scrub, I never 
called her that—it seemed kind of 
mean to me, Anyway, she got the repu- 
tation of being half crazy, because she 
was kind of odd. Not out of her head 
exactly — just a little off compass. 

| first saw Gertie in the main. col- 
lege dining-room. A bunch of us from 
the House (Pi Delta Omega — we have 
eighty-seven chapters) came up tor 
dinner one night, just to look the new 
girls over before rushing started, and 


hing that more 


By ALINE APPEL 


for Pi Delta Ome 


Gertie happened to be waiting on our 
table. 

She was the most hesitating waitress 
I've ever seen, as if she couldn't quite 
decide whether to let us have the din- 
ner or not. It was almost as if she didn’t 
want to wait on us, but maybe she was 
just distracted. Anyway, she was a 
mess — brought the main platters and 
no dishes for us to eat on, and then 
when she did bring in the dinner dishes 
she had to run back to the kitchen for 
big spoons to serve with. She never did 
get around to pouring the water, though 
I must have asked her five times. Well, 
the meal went on like that, with our 
drink orders all mixed up, and she got 
pretty flustered. We were plenty an- 
noyed by the time we were through 
and wished we had eaten at the House. 
I've never seen anybody so upset over 
a simple thing like waiting on table — 
especially just for a bunch of classmates. 
But every time I saw her afterward she 
was upset or fidgety. 

I never would have paid any at- 
tention to her, because she was just a 
scholarship girl and had to do a lot of 
student work. Besides, her complexion 


popular girls la 


ga, but 


cked 


was terrible so we couldn’t have rushed 
her — and anyway, she never would 
have fitted in. But I kept bumping into 
her aH over campus and naturally I'd 
say Hi!” and she'd say “How are 
you?” as if she really expected an an- 
swer. 

I saw her once leading her tather 
up Stevens Hall steps. She called to 
me, so I waved and tried to rush on by. 
She came dashing down the steps like 


* a mountain goat and said, “I'd love to 


have you meet, my father,” and I had 
to-go back up with her to where she’d 
left him standing, and shake hands with 
him. I remember he said, “Gertrude 
has such lovely friends. She writes to 
me about you all, and I’m so happy 
to meet you in person,” which seemed 
kind of silly to me, because as far as I 
knew she didn’t have a friend in the 
place. Her father was almost blind, I 
guess. He had dark glasses on and car- 
ried a cane, and he was quite old, with 
bushy white hair. I knew there was 
some talk that her mother and sister 
were insane — both of them had been 
daffy for years. The old man probably 
took care of them, except when Gertie 
came home. Her holidays must have 
been something, with a blind father and 
a screwy mother and sister. It was no 
wonder Gertie was the way she was. 
Maybe she was just trying to be normal 
in spite of it all. 

It wasn’t really until one January 
night in my third year that I came to 
believe Gertie wasn’t — well, was a lit- 
tle off compass. This particular night | 
went over to the Jive Hole. That’s what 
the rest of us called the Music Division 
Studios. I went through the snow way 
across the fields from:the main campus, 
because I had promiséd the girls I'd try 
to work something up for a pep song. 
They thought I had a flair for music, 
and I was going over to pick out a 
tune for good old Pi Delt. 

The Jive Hole was an old building 
that used to be somebody’s mansion, 
with long corridors, and rugs over the 
floors. Off the corridors were lots of 
doors for the practice rooms, and these 
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doors were all shut, so it\gave-you the 
creeps wandering through the halls at 
night, with nobody but yourself and 
a lot of thick carpets. The college sound- 
proofed all the rooms, so it was good 
and quiet, too, in the halls. Besides, 
nobody much ever practiced at night. 

I opened a couple of doors to see if 
anyone was there, because I didn’t 
want to be heard fooling around on ‘a 
piano. 

There wasn’t a soul, so I opened the 
next door, Room Number 8, and turned 
on the light. As soon as I'd taken off 
my coat and snow boots I went to the 
piano and set right in, trying to make 
the tune kind of jazzy, with a little 
swagger. These were the words, so 
you can get the idea of what I had in 
mind: 

“Sure you can tell a Pi D girl— 
She has ten men for ev-ery curl— 
Her eyes are like heaven, 

Her teeth are like pearl, 

‘Cause she’s a Pi-i-i Dee-e-e girl! 


Wait. I bogged down after the 
first line, and began chewing the old 
pencil. While I was trying to figure 
things out, I heard someone playing ‘in 
the next room—Number 4, where I 
hadn’t looked. The soundproofing never 
was much good once you were inside 
the rooms—that’s why Id _ looked 
around the way I had. 

It was the queerest music I'd ever 
heard. Worse than when my scottie, 
Mike, cries during a thunderstorm. It 
was sort of whimpery — went up and 
down, but all the time quite high. And 
it wasn’t a piano. It was a flute! 

After a while I kind of got the hang 
of it—it was the craziest tune — and 
I couldn’t help listening. Pretty soon my 
own idea had gone completely out of 
my head, and all I could do was follow 
this thing in the next room. As I said, 
it would go up and down, sometimes 
slow, sometimes fast and hoppy, then 
it would stop altogether. And then it 
would begin again, like a hurt thing 
crying. It got on my nerves. Finally I 
decided to go back to the House, and 
I put my coat and boots back on again. 
There was no use trying to concentrate 
with a wild thing like that coming 
through the walls. 

Well I opened the door and switched 
off the inside light, and who should 
I see coming out of the next room but 
Mad Gertie, with a woolly scarf wound 
round her head and throat. All I could 
see of her face’ was her pointed nose 
and her little chipmunk eyes kind of 
blinking in the corridor light. 

“Hi, Gertie,” I said. “Is anybody else 
over here tonight?” 

“How are you?” she said, with that 
funny wait afterwards. “I don’t know 


if anyone’s here or not. There usually 
isn’t anyone else at night. I—I just 
came over for a little while.” Then she 
laughed apologetically, as if she were 
ashamed to have said so much, and her 
teeth showéd, all broken and dirty. 

“Well, we might as well walk back 
together,” I said. After all, it was a 
long way across those fields to campus, 
and I never liked walking alone at 
night much anyway. 

We started out, Gertie clumping 
along in her galoshes as if her feet were 
leaded and too much for her to handle 
alone. Every time she stumbled she 
gave that funny giggly laugh of hers. 

Stumble — giggle — stumble — giggle 
— that’s the way we went across the 
fields in the moonlight, until I was ready 
to laugh myself, with this stupid Dirty 
Gertie falling all over the place on the 
way. 

“What were you playing, Gertie?” | 
finally asked her. “I heard you in the 
next room.” 

“Oh! Why — that was just a — some- 
thing or other — of mine. I come ove: 
lots of time when I can’t study, and 


“shave a lot of fun.” 


“Yes, but what was it? You kept 
playing it over and over—the same 
tune.” : ; 

“Well, uh, if you won't laugh Il 
tell you the name. It’s called ‘The Cat 
Regrets’ — you know, regrets eating the 
canary! Ha-ha!” 

I'd never heard a stupider name tor 
a song. I just didn’t know what to say, 
so I said, “That’s nice.” 

“I'm going to orchestrate it by Mon- 
day night,” she said. “I’ve been doing 
the contrapuntal work tonight.” 

“Why are you getting it ready by 
next Monday?” I asked her. 

“Because — because Professor Phil- 
lips thought—the college orchestra 
might play it in the college concert. It’s 
going to be tried out!”-she blurted. 


N O wonder she was laughing. Ha-ha 
That was the funniest thing I'd ever 
heard of. Professor Phillips must be 
wacky, if he thought we’d listen to that. 
Or maybe he was just trying to be nice 
to her. There wasn’t anything left to 
say about that, so I changed the subject. 

“What dorm do you live in, Gertie?” 
{ asked her. 

“Oh, I’m in the Commons,” she éaid. 
“Third floor. I wish you’d come up and 
see me one day. Would you?” 

“Sure I will,” I said. “I certainly 
will.” After all, I couldn’t say “No.” 

Once she stumbled so badly I had 
to reach out and catch her arm and jerk 
her back on her feet. She said. “Thank 
you. I'm so clumsy!” and her arm 
stayed linked in mine. I looked at her, 
and her bright little eyes were looking 
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SHORT STORY 


right back at me, and she was kind of 
smiling. After a few minutes I couldn’ 
stand having her hanging on to me any 
longer, and I quietly dislodged my arm, 
We walked the last bit to the campus 
a little apart. 

Wez my eyes nearly fell out of 
my head two weeks later when I saw 
Gertie’s “The Cat Regrets” listed on the 
concert program posted on the bulletin 
board. I'll admit I kind of egged the 
House into going, because I thought 
they'd have a good laugh, what with 
that idotic tune being fixed up for the 
whole orchestra and all, and anyway, 
we liked to go so as to wear our eve- 
ning gowns. It was the one time every- 
body went formal. 

Most of the program was just old 
classics, Beethoven and _ Bach — not 
even any Gershwin, who’s about the 
only composer I can stand. Then came 
Gertie’s tune, as if they'd put off the 
worst till last. Professor Phillips an- 
nounced it, and they lit right in. 

It was the same tune as before, the 
flute doing most of the melody, and of 
course Gertie played that. She was way 
in the back of the orchestra so you 
could hardly see her —only her head 
bobbing away. But the piece was a lot 
more wailing, and the violins kept play- 
ing three little notes over and over 
again, practically all the way through. 
Just over and -over again, those three 
little notes — dum, dum, dum — dun, 
dum, dum. 

I kept turning around to see if the 
others were laughing, because, as | 
knew, it would be the craziest tune 
they’d ever heard. And they were. They 
were all snickering. I caught Margie 
McIntyre’s eye, and she was about 
ready to burst. 

But that tune — it did the same thing 
to me again. All I could do was go 
along with it, silly as it was. It got 
right inside my head and I couldn’ 
laugh any more. I turned around again 
to look at the girls, and Margie wasn’t 
chortling any more—none of them 
were, They were all attention, their 
eyes fixed forward permanently like a 
bunch of mama dolls with that empty 
look. It was as if that tune were pull- 
ing them forward in their seats. 

Whenever the cello started in and 
the flute left off, shivers ran up and 
down my back. It was enough to give 
anyone the creeps. It finally wore me 
out, like someone hitting me again and 
again in one spot till I was numb. 

The tune ended—not as anyone 
might expect, with a bunch of crashes 
and, big chords— but with one long 
faint wail from the whole orchestra, 
and then those three little notes over 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 





Official U. 8. Navy photograph 


HISTORIC PICTURE: First landing of an airplane aboard ship — the battleship Pennsylvania, Jan. 18, 1911 


Story of the Flaf-tops 


PART |! 


A death-defying pilot named 
Eugene Ely made the first take- 
of from a warship in an air- 
plane under its own power. The 
date of this wonderful feat was 
November 14, 1910. The ship 
he took off from was the old 
cruiser, the USS Birmingham, 
on which a temporary wooden 
platform had been built for a 
flight deck. 

After skimming the water, 
Ely managed to remain air- 
borne and reach the shore 
safely. Remember, it was 1910. 

Two months later, on Jan- 
vary 18, 1911, Eugene— Ely 
again made aviation history. 
He made the first landing on a 
ship. It was the old battleship, 
the USS Pennsylvania. 


Arresting Gear Used 
Another remarkable achieve- 
ment was connected with this 
historic landing. To stop the 
plane on the temporary wooden 
landing platform, arresting gear 
was used — the same in prin- 
ciple as is used today to stop 

planes on aircraft carriers. 
a 





This original arresting gear 
consisted of a series of cables 
stretched across the platform, 
each cable held by smal] sand- 
bags at each end. (See photo 
above.) As* the plane reached 
the platform, Ely lowered a 
hook, which caught a number 
of the cables as it sped across 
the platform. 

Thus the aircraft carrier, or 
“flat-top” as she is known,,was 
born in the U. S. Navy. 


Modern, Carriers 


The carriers of today are 
floating airfields. By turning 
into the wind, and adding its 
own speed to that of the wind, 
the carrier really helps the 
pilot land his ship. 

Our huge flat-tops normally 
carry four Squadrons of aircraft, 
eighteen planes to the squad- 
ron. Usually, two squadrons. are 
scout-bombers (SBD’s), one 
squadron of fighters (F4F’s, 
F4U’s) and one squadron of 
torpedo bombers ( TBD’s, 
TBF’s). These proportions, as 
well as the particular model of 
plane, depends on the tactical 
problems of each carrier mis- 





sion, and may change to meet 
these problems. 

Flight decks on the big flat- 
tops are over 800 feet long, and 
more than 80 feet wide. 

Below decks there are quar- 
ters for more than 2,000 men. 
Of these, only 250 may be 
pilots: There are about 75 to 
100 planes aboard. Below decks 
there is also hangar space, re- 
pair shops, and tons of spare 
parts all systematically stored. 

Every man aboard a flat-top 
has a definite job. Most men 
are specialists — machinists, fire- 
men, hospital corpsmen, and 
gunners. 

On the flight deck are the 
crew men. ‘Their helmets and 
jerseys are colored according to 
the job they do. Some are ar- 
resting gear men, some chock 
men, others are plane directors. 
In the smoke and bedlam of 
battle, this difference in color 
makes men easy to spot and 
direct. 

Fire is the greatest danger in 
a flat-top. The ship is a floating 
arsenal and gas tank. It has to 
carry not only its own fuel but 
huge amounts of high octane 
gas for the planes. It must store 
tremendous quantities of am- 
munition, bombs, torpedoes. 





It was fire that sank our car- 
riers Lexington, Hornet, Wasp, 
and Yorktown. 

True, these fires were caused 
by bombs and torpedo hits — 
but the damage from these hits 
alone was not fatal. 

The ships were lost because 
their huge stores of aviation 
gasoline and bombs made in- 
fernos out of them, and tore 
them apart by violent explo- 
sions. 

In the newest flat-tops naval 
engineers have guarded against 
this danger. Beneath the flight- 
deck is an armor-plated second- 
ary deck. Storage of gas and 
bombs has been made in 
steel-walled compartments. 

Sprinklers for water 
chemicals are everywhere. 

Before aircraft carriers came 
into use, a warship could strike 
the enemy no farther than his 
guns could reach. The heaviest 
guns of a battleship have a 
range of about thirty miles. 
Outside that range the enemy 
was safe. 

The carrier has changed that. 
Today, carrier-based bombers 
are the “flying artillery” of the 
fleet. Their range extends many 
hundreds of miles. 


Next Week: “On a Raid” 


and 
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(Part Il) 


BY and Penny had just finished a 
game of ping-pong when The Sarge 
and Mrs. Hart walked into the bar and 
game room of Club Victory. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hart, it worked: It really 
did!” Bev exclaimed. “I had a date with 
him last night and — remember my plan 


about the subject of conversation be- 
tween them? Well, it worked like a 
charm. Now my problem is how to get 
my date to myself!” 

Mrs. Hart laughed. “What next?” 

“What now?” put in Nick, who had 
overheard the conversation and was 
thoroughly confused. “What the heck 
are you talking about, Bev?” 

“Oh, nothing. I mean — something, ot 
course,” Bev floundered. “But it’s —” 

“What she’s trying to say,” Mrs. Hart 
came to the rescue, “is that her case of 
‘problem parents’ has been solved. The 
girls and I had a secret session cn that 
subject the night you boys were at.Hi-Y 
meeting.” 

“Unfair discrimination!” Bob Bristow 
spoke up. “Girls don’t-have a monopoly 
on ‘problem parents.’ Mrs. Hart, I de- 
mand that you give the boys a hearing.’ 

“Sorry I can’t oblige, but I’m sure 
The Sarge will,” Mrs. Hart smiled. “The 
girls and I have another problem to 
discuss tonight.” 

“Whoa, there! Another secret ses- 
sion?” Nick kidded. “Maybe we fellows 
would be more interested in that.” 

“You will be —in the results,” Penny 
said, following Mrs. Hart and the girls 
towards the committee room. “We're 
planning the food for the hike-bike pic- 
nic next week.” 

“Okay,” The Sarge said, after the 
girls and Mrs. Hart had departed. “I’m 
glad you boys showed some interest in 





“Oh, Mrs. Hart, it worked!’ Bev ex- 
claimed. “I had a date with him!” 


the subject ot family relationships. Mrs. 
Hart has told me about her session with 
the girls and I think a part of what she 
said to them should be repeated here. 
You kids don’t realize the importance ot 
‘bringing up your parents. Bringing 
them up-to-aate, I mean. If their view- 
point seems ‘old-fogeyish,’ as you some- 
times say, then it’s because you haven’t 
kept them hep to the jive, to youth, to 
what goes on in your scheme of things.” 

“But how can we?” Bob asked. 
“Older people just don’t talk our lan- 
guage. They don't enjoy the same 
things or the same places. It’s as if w 
lived in different worlds.” ? 

“In a sense you do live in difterent 
worlds,” The Sarge agreed. “For that 
matter, you and your home folks are 
living in a different world from your 
older brothers, or perhaps fathers, who 
are on the battle fronts,“in army camps 
or at sea. But when you get a letter 
from Bud or your father comes home on 
furlough and tells you about the world 
he’s living in, you feel closer to that 
world, don’t you?” 

Bob nodded. 

“All right. Now, in the case of your 
home folks, you don’t have the added 
handicap of distance. You're on the spot 
and yet, I dare say, some of your par- 
ents know as much about the members 
of your family overseas as they do about 
you ‘and your activities away from 
home.” 

There was a thoughtfu! silence betore 
Ed Willis spoke. “I wonder if that’s 
true in my case. Could I tell you about 
it, Sarge?” 


“Ot course. That’s what 1 want you 
to do.” 

“Well, I’m an only child. My tathe, | 
has been overseas almost two years. He 
and I were pals and he expected me 
to look after Mom until he got back. 
I was proud to accept that responsi. 
bility — but Mom and I just don’t get 
along. Of course, she worries about Dad 
a lot, but I can’t understand her atti. 
tude about me. She objects to my go. 
ing out at nights, criticizes my friends, 
and now that I’m about ready to go 
into aviation — well, she- won't even 
talk about it.” 

The Sarge replied solemnly. “Had 
you thought, Ed, that your father’s 
being away and in danger may be the 
cause of her increased concern about 
you and your safety? That doesn’t solve 
your problem, and it’s a tough one, 
but there are some things you could do 
to help. Are you taking any aviation 
courses at school?” 

“Sure. [I’m taking pre-flight. It’s 
swell!” 

“Then | think your mother ought to 
know just how swell it is. Tell her about 
it. The more she knows about aviation. 
the better she will understand your in. 
terest in it. And once she catches the 
spark of your interest, perhaps her wor- 
rjes about the danger elements will be 
eased. About your going out at nights 
and your friends — does she know where 
you go and has she met your friends?” 

“Well, she knows I’m dating a cer- 
tain girl. Mom hasn’t met her, but she 
says the girl doesn’t have a good repu 
tation. That isn’t so, but — ” 

“You can’t get anywhere by argu 
ing?” The Sarge put in. “No, one sel- 
dom can. But if your mother knew the 
girl, she might like her — almost as 
much as you do,” he added, smiling. 

“There isn’t any opportunity for them 
to meet,” Ed shrugged. 

“Not unless you make one,” The 
Sarge came back and then turned to 
the group. “You boys are missing the 
boat if you hide your girl friends from 
your families. Why can’t you arrange 
some entertainment which would bring’ 
your friends into your homes? A get: 
together, a bridge game, or a jam ses 
sion? I think your mothers would co 
operate — out of curiosity, if nothing 
else.” he laughed, “to see what these 
outside attractions look like! If a home 
introduction isn’t convenient, you stil) 
have school plays and concerts, games, 
and movies to fall back on. Take your 
parents along with you and your friends 
once in a while. 

“I said once in a while,” he added. 
noting several frowns. “You ought to be 
able to share one date out of thirty! 
It would be worth your while. Think 
it over.” 
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A NEW GIRL COMING 
OUT FOR RIFLE 
PRACTICE -WELL! 


ma) WO. 1 ES 


[You SEE,YOU HOLD 





NOT EXACT — | 
LET ME 


A RIFLE LIKE THIS! 
, SHOW YOu! 


—~ 
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OH, THANK 








GOSH! RUTH SHOT 
A TOP SCORE - 98 








LEARNED TO SHOOT! 














Learning to shoot — to shoot straight — is a lot of fun. And 
shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors or outdoors, all 
year round, and all their lives. If you’re interested in forming 
a rifle club in your school, see the Coach. To learn more about 
this fascinating sport, fill in and mail the coupon for the inter- 
esting, illustrated, free, official “Junior Rifle Handbook.” Rem- 


ington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle 
and Remington .22’s with Kleanbore* priming. 


SORRY TO KID YOU FELLOWS ABOUT My ) 
SHOOTING -BUT YOU ASKED FOR IT. OUT 
WHERE I COME FROM EVERYBODY 
LEARNS TO SHOOT WHEN THEY'RE 

KNEE HIGH TO A CRICKET / 














Remington, 


——_ =e ee ee ew ew ee Se 
Rifle Promotion Section { 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 
“Junior Rifle Handbook.” 


Name 














*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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A_REPUBLIC PICTURE 


“i (Tops, don’t miss) 


THE ADVENTURES OF MARK 
i TWAIN (Warner Bros. Di- 
rected by Irving Rapper. 
Produced by Jesse L. Lasky.) 


THE EDITORS award the Blue Rib- 
bon for April to Warner Brothers for 
their production, The Adventures of 
Mark Twain. Their pictorial homage to 
the great humorist shows him also as 
a great human being and philosopher. 

We are introduced to Mark Twain on 
the day of his birth in 1835, when Hal- 


ley’s Comet flamed across the sky. Mark, ~ 


born plain Samuel L.. Clemens, later 
took this celestial phenomenon as a per- 
sonal omen of good fortune. Fortune, 
however, was slow in nodding his way. 
He had several brief and inglorious 
careers as a printer, a soldier in the 
Civil War, and a gold miner on the 
Pacific slope. But he was more success- 
ful as a steamboat pilot on the Missis- 
sippi and a newspaper reporter in Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada. 

The West was wild and woolly in 
Mark’s day, and-he found plenty of 
material for literary sketches. They were 
usually burlesques of local characters 
and conditions. He signed them “Mark 
Twain,” a river term meaning two fath- 
oms of water. One of these sketches he 
sent to an Eastern paper. It was The 
Story of the Jumping Frog, and it 
leaped around the world, carrying Mark 


| Twain’s fame with it. 


Mark then went on a series of lec- 


“i (Worthwhile) 


(So-so) 


ture tours, and 
almost at once 
became the Num- 
ber One gag man 
of his day. His 
gift of gab had 
his audiences 
roaring with 
laughter from 
coast to coast. 

He found 
shortly, however, 
that the profes- 
sional humorist’s 
lot is not always 
a happy one. He 
made a good deal 
of money, and 
lost it all through generosity and poor 
judgment. 

Fredric- March does the characteri- 
zation of Mark Twain full justice. He 
enables you to understand the timeless 
charm of the maa whose writings hold 
appeal for both adults and children. 


THE PURPLE HEART. (20th 
ww Century-Fox. Directed by 
Lewis Milestone. Produced 

by Darryl F. Zanuck.) 


UNTIL recently, the motion picture in- 
dustry was under orders from Washing- 
ton to soft-pedal Japanese atrocities. 
The lifting of this ban gives us an ex- 
cellent film, The Purple Heart. Though 
fictional, the film is a moving tribute to 
Doolittle’s flyers who raided Tokyo. 


The Editors’ Blue 
Ribbon Award for 
the outstanding 
picture of April goes 
to Warner Bros. 
for their production 
Mark Twain. 


Farley Granger, young U. S. sergeant (second from right), loses his voice 
through torture because he refused to reveal military secrets to Japanese. 
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Captain Harvey Ross (Dana An- 
drews) was in command of one plane 
with a crew of seven, who crashed in 
China, and were then turned over to 
the Japanese by Chinese quislings. 
They were brought to trial im a civil 
court before Axis journalists. The charge 
against them was machine-gunning of 
civilians, and bombing of non-military 
targets. But the real reason for the trial 
was more involved. The prestige of 
high-ranking officers in the Japanese 


army and navy was threatened unless |. 


they discovered the base of the Doo- 
little bombers. 

The trial is a tragic farce, and is ad- 
journed when the flyers refuse to reveal 
their base. They are returned to prison, 
and are tortured to force the informa- 
tion from them. . 

As a last inducement, the Japanese 
tell the flyers they will be treated as 
ordinary prisoners of war_if they will 
talk. The Americans take a secret ballot. 
Their vote means death for themselves. 

The story of these eight men will in- 
spire you with pride in our national 
heritage of courage. The film does not 
achieve its impact by melodrama, how- 
ever. Only once or twice does it back- 
slide into sentimentality. 


MOVIE FANS, ATTENTION! 


CHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS would 

like some information.on your movie- 
going habits. To any high school student 
who will answer the questions below and 
mail them to us, we shall be glad to send 
a choice of either (1) How to Judge Motion 
Pictures, a 64-page booklet by Sarah Mc- 
Lean Mullen, giving standards for good 
movies, or (2) The Pledge to the Flag, a 
four-color decorative patriotic placard for 
your wall. Put a check mark in each space 
that applies to you, fill in and clip the cou- 
pon below, and mail it to: Movie Editor, 
Scholastic Publications 220 East 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17, N. ¥. 


(1) I attend motion picture shows; twice 
a week ——; once a week ——; twice a 
month —; once a month or less —. 

(2) When I go.to the movies; I: go 
without choosing specific pictures —; plan 
to see better, recommended pictures —. 

(3) I read Scholastic’s movie review col- 
umn entitled “Following the Films”: al- 
ways —; occasionally —-; never —. 


Name 





Age Sex Grade——_ 
School 
Home Address 














Please send me (check one): 
(1) “How to Judge Motion Pictures” —_ 
(2) Pledge to the Flag 





























‘“*But, Miss Truman—supposin’ you hadn’t had 
your Wheaties this morning?’”’ 


. @ It looks as if Clinton gets completely off the beam 
without his ‘‘Breakfast of Champions’. That’s easy 
to understand if you know your Wheaties. 
And say! If you’re not already acquainted—don’t 
waste any time putting your feet under a table, and 
your spoon under a heap of milk, fruit, and Wheaties. 
Those big whole wheat flakes are chuck-full of 
champion whole grain nourishment—the kind 
of concentrated nourishment so many famous ath- 
letes get when they build their breakfast around a 
man-sized bowl of Wheaties with milk and 
fruit. And that “up-an’-at-’em” food energy 
is mighty easy to take when it’s combined 
with Wheaties rich, malt-sweet flavor. 
Yes, you'll want Wheaties satisfying 
nourishment and zippy, ‘‘second helping” 
flavor—often. ‘You'll discover that 
a good breakfast can be gocd fun— 
when it starts with milk and fruit 
and Wheaties, “Breakfast 
of Champions.” 


“Breakfast of 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 
“Wheaties” and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC, 











28 
_ THE CAT REGRETS 


(Concluded) 


and over into nothing, so we could stil] 
hear it when it was really finished. 

Suddenly we all began to clap and 
stomp our feet, as if we were crazy too. 
Talk about deafening applause —it was 
nothing like the noise we made. 

Mr. Phillips made her come forward 
from her place in the orchestra, and she 
stumbled up to the front of the plat- 
form like a five-legged cow, with her 
little head turning this way and that 
like a birdie. I was sitting up close 
enough to see she was crying, her face 
was all wet with tears, and all the time 
showing that terrible, dirty-tooth smile. 
She had on a frowzy green evening 
dress with ruffles from her hips down, 
so she looked ludicrous. Still, nobody 
laughed exactly, We just stomped and 
stomped, and some people cried “En- 
core!” but there never was one, thank 
goodness. I guess Dirty Gertie never 
had such a fuss made over her, and she 
didn’t know how crazy she looked, nor 
how crazy her tune sounded, so it was 
all right. ; 

We all walked, back to the House in 
a funny mood, and Margie said “Gee, 
what _a piece,” and I said, “I told you 
it'd be a riot!” but the words fell kind 
of flat. I don’t know what it was. I 
don’t even know why we kicked up 
such a fuss. It was just one of those 
things — everybody else clapping, so 
we did. 

Next day I passed Gertie on my way 
back from class, Naturally I said “Hi!” 
and she said, “How are you?” with that 
funny little wait as if she expected 
you to reply. So I said, “Some concert 
last night, Gertie! I heard your piece. 
You sure made a hit! Everybody cer- 
tainly liked it.” 

“Do you mean it?” she asked me. 
“Did you really like it?” 

“Sure. You bet we did. It was plenty 
okay. Really hot stuff, I mean.” 

She turned back on the path and gave 
me the strangest look—as if I weren't 
human. She said, “Thank you.” 

Then she began to giggle —oh, that’ 
terrible, terrible giggle, and suddenly 
she was running away, streaking it up 
the campus walk, and her laughter fol- 
lowed me all the way to the House. 

Well, as I said, Gertie’s eeting 
: : pretty famous, now. It’s probably just 
TAX ig jike bea Y ‘ too bad Pi Delt didn’t rush her. But 

ut then when I think of her— Dirty Old 
Gertie — I can’t imagine anything much 
funnier in the Pi Delts. Old Dirty Ger- 
tie... . 


DURA-GLOSS NAN: POLISH) atest, ozm «se 











Founded by E. T. Reynolds 
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Fire When Ready! 


VERYBODY likes to shoot a rifle, 

and no wonder. It’s a swell sport. 
But you don’t want to shoot on the sly. 
For one thing, it’s dangerous. For an- 
other, you never really learn how to 
shoot. 

You can derive the most possible en- 
joyment as a member of a club, firing 
in matches and for qualifications with 
your friends. If there is no active junior 
group in your neighborhood, you may 
organize your own club. 

Your first step is to find a leader 
over 21 years of age who will agree 
to take charge of the range and to see 
that all instruction, practice and 
matches are properly conducted. 

Most clubs are organized in schools, 
Boy Scout troops, Y.M.C.A. groups, 
summer camps and similar bodies. It 
would, therefore, be a good idea to 
approach your school teacher, athletic 
director, scout master or some such man 
or woman. He or she may be willing 
to organize your Junior Club with the 
help of the National Rifle Association. 

Having obtained an adult leader, you 
then need at least ten boys or girls 
under 19, whose parents are citizens, 
to complete your club. When you have 
gone this far, have your leader write 
to the National Rifle Association, Junior 
Division, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington, D. C., for a club applica- 
tion blank and instructions in regard to 
teaching rifle shooting. 

The material will be forwarded imme- 
diately. The blank should be carefully 
filled out by the leader and forwarded 
to national heaquarters with a copy of 
the club’s by-laws and the charter fee 
of five dollars. This membership fee 
places the entire club in good standing 
for the year. 

A handbook will be sent to each 
member of the club, and a good-looking 
club charter will be mailed to the adult 
leader. This charter is suitable for 
framing and hanging in the room used 
by your club for its meetings. 

The N.R.A. also provides a complete 
series of medals and diplomas which 
boys and girls can win for themSelves. 

In the course of qualifications at 50 
feet, there are 15 graduated stages for 
decoration: Pro-Marksman, Marksman, 
Marksman First Class, Sharpshooter, 
Nine Sharpshooter Bar Stages, Expert 
Rifleman and Distinguished Rifleman. 

—NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


a 





With laws 
as heavy 





as a lion’s» 


This Machine 
Tests the Strength of Rayon Fabrics 


N* one wants an elbow making an unexpected appearance through a 
shirt-sleeve during a vigorous baseball game; nor does a tennis player 
want her biouse to split down the back when she reaches for a high shot! 
To avoid mishaps, it’s important to know whether a fabric is strong enough 
for its intended use — to learn about its “tensile strength.” 


To tell in advance about the ability of a fabric to withstand the 
wear it will probably receive, a test is made in the laboratory, in the 
machine pictured. Its tearing jaws reveal the hidden qualities of strength 
in rayon fabrics. 


Here’s the way a woven rayon fabric passes the “tensile strength” test. A 
five-inch piece of the fabric is placed firmly between the two heavy “jaws,” 
and the machine goes to work. It gradually pulls the fabric tighter and 
tighter. The fabric is pulled lengthwise, crosswise. It is thoroughly soaked 
in water, and tested while wet. Five separate samples of a fabric are given 
the test, in order to determine the average strength. The chart shown at top 
in the photograph registers the amount of stress that finally breaks the fabric. 


Tensile strength requirements vary according to the purpose for which a 
fabric is to be used. For example, a daytime dress fabric does not need to 
have as much tensile strength as a lining fabric which must withstand the 
hardest kind of daily tugging and pulling. 

To make sure your clothes have passed the “tensile strength” 

test, as well as other important laboratory tests, look for 

informative labels, such as the CROWN* Tested Tag, on 

the clothes and-fabrics you buy. 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION = 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 4 2rrex way 79 
Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices. 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 1; Providence, R. 1.3 


Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


This seal is awarded 
only to fabrics contain- 
ing CROWN Rayon, 
after they have passed 
the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 




















10 LESSONS 10c 


and a Justrite Drawing Ink 


Nick Nichols’ 

Justrite Art 

and Cartoon ~ 
Course is yours for only a Justrite Drawing 
Ink box top and 10 cents to pay for post- 
age. Nick Nichols, Dean of Cartooning, 
trained such famous cartoonists as Rick 
Yeager, creator of Buck Rogers, Jack Ryan 
(Streamer Kelly) and Ken Ernst (Apple 
Mary). Nick Nichols will train you this easy 
way through this interesting course. It’s fun 
to learn cartoon drawing. And it’s fun to 
draw with Justrite Drawing Ink. . . . It flows 
so freely, does not cake,.and makes such 
brilliant drawings. Justrite comes in India 
Black and 22 beauti- 
ful colors.Get this car- 
toon course, today. 
Send only (Oe and a box 


top from any Justrite 
Drawing Ink carton. 


LOUIS MELIND ‘¢. 
366 W. Chicago Ave. 
CHICAGO 

















The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
Gas Is Used for Chasing Zeros 
Save It for Our Flying Heroes 














PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
Illustration Industrial Design. Interior Design. 
38 Studies . 90 Instructors 57th Year 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—<oronation—-Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Bie Catalogue—all free—send Se for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 





Paper makes plane wing-tips . . . 
guns and ammunition . . . Peper protects b 
plasma . . paper you save fer salvage can 
save a life. 
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Radio News and Notes 
By Gretta Baker 


RADIO’S YOUNGER SET 


Jackie Kelk is one of the nicest boys 
in radio. Yet his reputation has been 
made playing “bad boy” roles. 

You probably know him best as 
Homer Brown of The Aldrich Family, 
heard on NBC Thursdays at 8:30 p.m. 
He won the part over several hundred 
applicants by his interpretation of 
Homer. In real life he doesn’t ‘talk that 
way. 

Jackie started playing “bad boy” 
parts back in 1934 when he appeared 
in a movie with Loretta Young and 
Cary Grant. Two years later he got 
into more mischief as a character in 
the play Jubilee. 

The young actor is a native New 
Yorker. He is a graduate of the Pro- 
fessional Children’s School and the 
only actor in his family. He hopes for a 
Hollywood career when he finally out- 
grows juvenile roles on the radio. 

Jackie is a great reader and is especi- 
ally fond of books about American his- 


tory. He is also a ski enthusiast and. 


a collector of phonograph records. 

In addition to playing Homer in The 
Aldrich Family and Jimmy in Super- 
man,: Jackie entertains service men at 
hospitals and USO centers. He sings 
and tap dances and, of course, he al- 
ways does a skit as Homer. 


SUPER SLEUTH 


If Sir Arthur Conan Doyle were 
alive today, he would probably chuckle 
with approval at the radio adven- 
tures of his famous character, Sher- 
lock Holmes (Mutual, Mondays, 8:30 
p.m.), for every member of the cast is 
English. 

Basil Rathbone, who plays the title 
role, and Nigel Bruce, famous as Dr. 
Watson, met in London in 1920. Bruce 
came to pick a quarrel, because some 
years before, Rathbone had advised 
his friend, Violet Campbell, not to 
marry Bruce. When the two men 
finally met, Rathbone realized his mis- 
take and they became fast friends. 
Thus, the close friendship between 
Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson has 
its counterpart in real life. 


ORCHIDS TO THE GIRLS 


Did you catch any of the all-girl 
programs on NBC-Red Saturdays at 
9:30 a.m.? There were only four broad- 


Jackie Kelk 


casts, but there may be more if listen- 
er: want them. Based on activities of 
women in all branches of the armed 
services, the programs represented an 
all-woman project on the part of NBC 
with a feminine script-writer, director, 
producer, and press agent. It’s an en- 
couraging sign for girls who have an 
eye on radio careers! 


QUESTION BOX 


Q. Can you give me the ages of Jill, 
Penny, and Linda on My Best Girls 
heard every Wednesday at 8:30 p.m. 
on the Blue Network? Jeanne Dugan, 
Detroit, Mich. 

A. In the story Jill is 9, Penny is 
14; and Linda is 17. Lorna Lynn, 
Mary Mason, and Mary Shipp who 
play the parts are around the same ages. 

Q. Do people really cry and slap 
each other over the radio, or is that 
on a record? Katherine Kent, Armada, 
Mich. 

A. A good actor or actress can cry 
when the script demands it, although 
a crying baby is generally done by 
means of a record or by an actress who 
specializes in baby parts. Janice Gil- 
bert is one such actress who goes in 
for coos, gurgles, and good, loud bawls. 

The slaps and bangs you hear in a 
fist fight are generally inflicted by the 
sound effects man upon himself or on 
an overstuffed canvas sack. Incidentally, 
the best way to stab your enemy on the 
radio gs to plunge a knife into a po- 
tato. The sound is perfect! 


All times are Eastern War Time. 


Hayfoot: “Any change in you after 
that furlough?” 
Strawfoot: “Nope. Not a penny.” 


Madeline Jackson, Wilkes-Barre, Ps. 
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Salvage 


A patient was describing his symp- 
joms to the doctor: 

“I feel as if I’ve got steel bands 
ground my chest,” he moaned, “My 
head’s like a sieve, my heart beats 
like a steam engine, my eyes: are like 
balls of fire, my throat’s like a rasp, 
and my feet are like lumps of lead.” 

“Hm-m-m!” replied the doctor. “With 
your symptoms I think you had better 


turn yourself in for scrap.” 
Classmate 


Ceiling Sub-Zero 


A jeep driver was galloping along at 
65 miles per hour when an MP on a 
motorcycle had him pull over to the 
side of the road. . 

“Was I going too fast?” asked. the 
jeep driver. 

“No,” replied the MP, “flying too 


low. 


Out With It 


Chemistry Professor: “Jones, what 
does (HNO 3) signify?” 

Private Jones: “Well, ah, er, it’s right 
on the tip of my tongue—” 

Professor: “Well, you'd better spit 
it out, boy. It’s nitric acid.” 


N-Not N-N-Nervous 


Out in New Guinea a squadron ob- 
server went in. to report to his com- 
manding officer after returning from a 
raid, 

“Were you nervous during the at- 
tack?” the CO asked. 

“Who, me?” scoffed the observer. “I 
was cool, as a cucumber during the 
whole show.” . 

“Swell,” said the CO, “I thought you 
might have been a bit nervous when you 
radioed in that 27,000 enemy bombers 
were coming imat 8 feet!” 


Wrong Bus 


This happened two or three days after 
the Gripsholm docked in New York, 
bringing home exchange prisoners from 
Japan, but we don’t know whether 
there’s any connection. Anyway, a lady 
got on a crowded bus and took the only 
empty seat, which happened to be next 
to a harmless-looking little man. She 
opened a map of Manchuria and began 
studying it. The man studied the map 
for a time, too, and finally addressed the 
lady, “Sure you're on the right bus?” 
he asked. 


The New Yorke: 
a 


A National Magazine of Current Af- 
fairs and Literature for Supplemen- 
tary Study in High School Classes in 
History, English, and Cther Subjects. 


Published weekly during the school year (32 
issues) in the following editions: Combined 
Edition, English Edition, Secial Studies Edition, 
Teachers Edition. Contents copyright, 1944, by 
Scholastic Corporation, and may not be repro- 
duced without written permission. Indexed in 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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IDEAS FOR FUN! 
SWELL STORIES! 
SOLID TIPS! 


ye 


They’‘re in 
These TWO Books: 


Hi There, High School! 


Here’s a brand new handbook that’s 
“burnt to a crisp!” In other words— 
it’s got the latest tips on getting along 
smoothly in high school. Tells you the 
easy way to self-confidence, popu- 
larity, good grades—everything you 
* need to know to be rated tops by 


your class and teachers. 20 


Handy pocket-size, illustra- 
tions, 2 colors, 72 pages 
A “must” ot ONLY 


Bib and Tuck 


Bright ideas for good 
times tucked neatly into 
the corners of 19 swell 
stories. They’real] about 
the adventures of Bib 
and Tuck, brother 
and sister in Junior 
High. They’re on the 
beam and you will 
be, too, after reading 
what happens when 
Bib ... but that 
would be telling! 


Get this bi 64-pa: 
book ok °F 


. lots of 
amusing pictures. 2 
a copy ONLY. . 5c 
Why net order both 
these books for only 45c. 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


A service division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
SR-WW-4-17-44 

Please send me: 

Hi There High School. | enclose 20c. 

- ss Tuck. | enclose 25c. 

Se me both these swell books. | 

enclose 45e, 


Name 
Address 
City 
State P. ©. Zone No. —____ 
Please enclose money order er cash with order. 




















MN: GRS cracks down or Tofo 


Maybe you’ve never met our Mr. GR-S before. ° 
He’s a mighty giant who represents the remarkable 
achievement of American ingenuity in producing 
GR-S (a Government Rubber—Synthetic). You 
see, when the Japs grabbed nearly all the 
territory from which we used to get 

natural rubber, they thought they had 

us licked. But the development of syn- 

thetic rubber was the answer to Tojo—he 

hadn’t figured on that. 

This accomplishment makes more 

rubber available than we ever 

used before... but the demands 

on our present supply of syn- 

thetic rubber are tremendous. 





LET’S GET DOWN TO CASES: “™ 


All the great requirements for the 
military equipment of our fighting 
men must be met first. Life rafts and 
vests... De-Icers for war planes... 
tires for Jeeps . . . treads for tanks. 
Then, come all those things that 
civilians must have... like tires for 
trucks, buses, and the transporta- 








tion of war workers . . . industrial 
equipment made of rubber .. . rub- 
ber footwear for the health protec- 
tion of the nation. All these needs 
come before anything else and, at 
present, take all the synthetic rubber. 


That’s the general story. As for us, 
as a footwear manufacturer, in a 
normal year this advertisement 
would be devoted to rubber-soled 
canvas shoes. “Today, instead of 
presenting new seasonable footwear 


for sports and play. we are making — 
this suggestion: It is still necessary 
to conserve footwear containing | 
rubber—take care of itgto make it — 
last as long as possible—and buy 
only what you need. — 
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illustrating a use of Synthetic Rubber <oeuae to 
in the production of war equipment. : 


FIRST IN RUBBER 





Canvas rubber-soled 
EXERCISE SHOE 
for the WACS 


Canvas rubber-soled 
TRAINING SHOE 
for the Navy 


MANUFACTURERS OF “FF, F.” RUBBER-SOLED CANVAS SHOES 


All rubber 
SEA ARCTIC 
for the Navy 


Canvas rubber-soled 
SUNGLE BOOT 
for the Army 


FOOTWEAR FACTORY, 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 


PEACETIME 





